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Let it rain— 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings hold tight and snug 
through any storm or thaw. They are made only 
of carefully selected esi a | and weather- 
resisting materials. Their quality is guaranteed 
by The Barrett Company’s sixty years of leader- 
ship in the manufacture of good roofings. 


Whether you want to roof your residence, your 
barn or silo or any other buildings, you'll find a 
style of Everlastic for the purpose—red or green 
mineral-surfaced shingles in four styles, a mineral 
surfaced roll roofing, and plain surfaced “rubber” 
roofing. Whichever style you choose you can de- 
pend upon long service and absolute satisfaction. 


But there is only one sure way to get Ever- 
lastic quality—see that the Barrett “Everlastic 
label is on every roll, and on every. package ot 
shingles you buy. 


Our nearest office will gladly send you de- 
scriptive booklet of any of the six styles of 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings described at the 
right. Specify which style you prefer. 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 
Everlastic “Rubber” eis 


This is one of our most popular 
plain-surfaced roofings. It is 
tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very low in price. It is easy to 
lay; no skilled labor required. 


Everlastic 
Mineral Surfaced 
Roofing 
The most beautiful and 
enduring roll roofing 
made. Surfaced with 
everlasting mineral in 
art-shades of red or green. Requires no 

painting. 





Everlastic 
Octo-Strip Shingles 


A new Barrett shingle that is the latest development 
in the strip shingle. Beautiful red or green min- 
eralsurface. Made 
in a form that of- 
fers. a»variety of 
designs in laying 








Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape 
with Everlastic Single Shingles but considerably 
heavier and thicker. They are “giants” for strength 
and durability. 


|Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles in one. Made of high grade water- 
proofing materials with a red or 
green mineral sur- 
face. When laid 
they look exactly 
like individual 
shingles. Fire- 
resisting. Need 
no painting. They 
are tough, elastic, 


durable. 





Everlastic 
Single Shingles 


Same red or green mate- 
rial as the Multi-Shingles, 
but made in individual 
shingles; size, 8 x 1234 
inches. 
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Our Business Method , 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, ‘puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons _phsscssing gump- 
tion and knowledge, -who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada an 
foreign countfies, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


an believe - - bow) eo in 
paper are trustwo! . To prove our 
faith by ‘works, we will make aonk ta actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would ‘be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, ‘‘I saw your advertise- 
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ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
“ prompt and careful attention to your order, 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CuarLes F. Jenkins, President 


Newlyweds and Other New 
\ Things 


OUNG persons of opposite sexes will 

keep on getting married to each other, 

in spite of the high cost of building, and 
therefore the thing to do is to plan for them 
the kind of a house they can afford to live in 
for a few years, anyhow. That’s what we 
thought—so in next month’s Farm Journal 
there will-be complete plans of a “‘Bungalow 
for Newlyweds,’ drawn by. Mr. Brinckloe 
from a home built by one of Our Folks in 
Texas. : 

A lot more good things are coming, too. 
For months we have been holding a dandy 
article*by James H. Collins on*the work of 
the North American Fruit Exchange, and 
now that the Exchange is to become the 
sales end of the Federated Fruit Growers, 
everybody who sells fruit, and a good many 
who don’t, will want to read about - it. 
Coming next month. 

Hugh J. Hughes contributes an excellent 
article on cold storage, with some new facts 
worth reading. H. C. Brewer tells how a 
Maryland farm, run down to the last stages, 
has been brought back to profitable produc- 


tion by intelligent treatment. J. C. McDowell , 


tells the interesting story of ‘‘How Dairying 
Built Grove City.’ 

Next month we resume our series of ser- 
mons by famous preachers, with a splendid 
talk by Dr. Charles 8S. edbury of tHe 
Church of Christ. Our Folks who have 
written us bemoaning the fact that we had 
to suspend our sermon-series during the 
summer, may take comfort. 

September is going to be a fine big issue, 
quite aside from the above. Read the fol- 
lowing list of other articles, and we miss our 

uess if you do not find at least half of them 
ull of interest for you personally: 

The Money Value of Snakes. 

More Apples from Cross-Pollination. 

Easily-Made Root Pit. 

Maine Has the Oldest Herd of Herefords. 

Helping Along the Molting Hen. 

Poultry’s Dangerous Enemy. 

Stop the Accident Before It Happens. 

“Oil Everything but the Stone-Boat.” 

Is Your Schoolhouse Clean? 

Muffins, Wafers and Chicken Gumbo. 

How To Make a Kitchen Table 





This Is the Best Month 


While we think of it, you promised yourself 
that you would get a new subscriber for 
The Farm Journal, to show how much you 
think of the pa 
didn’t do it! Shame! But it is not too late. 
Get him this month, and accept our thanks 
in advance. 





Mr. Bug: “Mercy! I'll be 
ish these gerous gra e 

t ri it not 
was 08! fall t, ded 


d when they abol- 

= e-crossin the 

quite, like some of Our F. who 

to get The Farm Journal a néw subscriber, but 

haven’t got around to it as yet. However, give 
em ive ’em time 


inten 


r—and then you went and ~ 
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Covers and Covers 


How do you like Mr. Phillips’s cover on this 
issue? e promised last month it would be 
a very good one, and if you don’t like it we 
will be very much surprised. Next month 
comes another one just as good by Mr. 
Loren Holmwood, with another small boy 
and a scrubbing-brush in it, and in October 
we,will give you a glimpse of our old friend— 
or rather our young friend—*‘‘Peaches,”’ in a 
new character. 
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10 Times as Much Joy 


All good boys and girls who will write to 
The Farm Journal ward Man will find 
out how to get just tefl times as much out of 
this summer’s vacation—and it won't cost 
anything, either. He has picked out a lot of 
the very nicest rewards, and if you will send 
your name he will send pictures of them and 
tell you how rng | they are to get. Among 
these are things for both big and little boys 
and girls; some for grown folks, too. 

There is a lovely walking-talking-sleeping 
Doll; a leather Catcher’s Mit, Fielder’s 
Glove and a corking horsehide-covered Base- 
ball. Also, a new Observation Telescope, 
just the thing with which to watch the birds 
and stars. Sorry we have not room to tell 
more about the beautiful solid gold Brooch 
and Stick Pin, Organdie ‘Dress, Baseball 
Suit, and all the rest, but if you will write 
you can see all about them. Drop a card to 
The Reward Man—tell him what you want 
and ask for the big new list and offers— 
you'll be surprised. 





Better Printing 


We're expecting an6dther new press next 
month, to cost something over $40,000, and 
when it comes we will take down ‘‘for good” 
our little old ‘Number 1” press that we first 
bought iff 1899. We ran ‘‘Number 1”’ six 
years, then sold it to a concern in Washing- 
ton. Three years ago we had to buy it back 
to help out. in an emergency, but it is pretty 
well worn oft now, and must be retired. 

With thé new ‘‘Number 7” coming this 
fall we will have five fine modern presses, 
doing only first-class printing, and can print 
@ 156-page Farm Journal easily, and a 200- 
page magazine if we have to. 


———__>———_—— 


The Farm Journal is non-sectarian and 
non-political, and is going to stay just that 
way. We will get into a fight with anybody 
on any other subject, if necessary, but not 
on politics nor religion. No use trying to 
start an argument with us on those subjects. 
Tt just can’t be done. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realiding that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subseription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the B iow: discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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Mileage—the Only Argument | 


HE most exacting tire buyers are those whose 
profits are directly affected by the tires’ per- 
formance in continuous service. 


The big well-run taxitab companies, such as the 
Yellow Cab Company of Chicago—certain com- 
panies operating motor busses—large commercial 
organizations using fleets of automobiles or trucks 
—check mileage accurately. It is the only argu- 


ment that influences their buying. 


Firestone Cords have gained and holdthe favor 
of such buyers. They recognize that Firestone’s 


standard of Most Miles per Dollar has an intrinsic 
part in their success. Today’s keen business com- 
petition only emphasizes its importance. 


Firestone Cord construction insures long wear. 
Blow-outs are practically eliminated and skid 
protection assured for thousands of miles. 


Owners of large cars, particularly, value the low 
maintenance costs and certainty of service assured 
through Firestone Cord equipment. Firestone 
mileage can now be bought for less than you-ever 
paid before for dependable tire service. 
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_ESSEX COACH #1295 









































Its ‘owners like it—the. 
‘best test of all 








A Few of the Many Who 
Praise It 


“This little Coach is a revelation. Handles 
easier, runs smoother than any car I ever 
owned. I don’t think I will ever want to 
drive a big car again.” 
F. CODA, > 
Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit 


“We are highly pleased with the Essex 
Coach. We like, especially, its simplicity; 
ease in operation, gas mileage, and price. 
I do. not know of a car where you get as 
much for the money invested.” 
FRED E. BODIE, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


“After owning various multi-cylinder cars, 
I was a bit skeptical whether I could be 
satisfied. with the four-cylinder Essex 
Coach. Have had ample opportunity to 
test its worth, and must admit everything 
is on the favorable side of the ledger. 
Economical in upkeep, satisfactory gas 
and oil mileage, and power and speed 
aplenty. In snort a ‘delight’ from every 
standpoint.” 

F,. O. HANSON, 

253 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Touring Car, $1095 


Cabriolet, $1195 


Driving an Essex is so 
free of *fuss and effort 
that every owner praises 
that remarkable differ- 
ence. The hours they 
spend. in their cars, 
above all, are comfort- 
able hours. Controls 
are easy and natural. 
One is hardly conscious 
the hand directs them. 
Gears shift as easily as 
lifting a fork at: table. 
Light-steering as a bi- 
cycle. Light pressure 
operates brakes and 
clutch. 


Coach, $1295 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


And so reliable that 
thousands go out from 
the salesroom and serve 
for thousands of miles 
without returning for 
even a minor adjust- 
ment. That, too, is an 
experience not com- 
mon to motor car 
owners. 


Drive the Essex.‘ It is 
altogether different 
from any car you have 
ever driven. It will de- 
light—and tempt you. 
Any dealer will be glad 
to arrange such a ride. 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Editor ; 

We are beginning to get back 

sémewhere near normal on our milk 
business, after being a good deal upset 
ever since spring. Elmwood is not a 
dairy farm in the sense that we produce 
and ship large quantities of milk; but our 
seven Ayrshires and two Guernseys are a 
very important part of the farm system, 
and any interruption of our market for 
the surplus milk is annoying and costly. 

* Judge Biggle joined the League when it 
was first started, as -he has always been 
a warm supporter of all kinds of farmers’ 
organizations, beginning with the Farm- 
ers’ Club thatswas organized after the 
Grange “hit the toboggan’ in the late 
seventies. He went through the early 
fights of the dairymen, and when the new 
pooling plan was launched a year or*so 
ago he was one of the “first- in this 
neighborhood to sign “the new contract, 

As far as I am concerned, I have not 
been closely in- touch with the fight that 
began in April, as I have my hands plenty 
full enough in seeing to it.that our milk is 
properly manufactured from the cheapest 
possible feed, and that it goes to market 
full of butterfat and vitamines, and empty 
of bacteria and dirt. It looks to me as if 
the dairymen who are non-poolers are 
doing the best they can to damage them- 
selves and the whole milk-producing busi- 
ness, but, as I say, I leave that end of the 
business to Mr. Biggle, and simply ship 
the milk where I am told. Or, as hap- 
pened a couple of years ago, I feed the pigs 
and chickens all they will eat, 


Crops are coming along all right. A 
hail-storm just after. the Fourth cut. up 
the corn somewhat, ruined part of our 
vegetable garden, and broke six panes of 
glass. It was all loss; as damaging hail is 
so uneommon in this vicinity that it 
would never occur to us to carry hail in- 
surance, as they do in some parts. 





Peter Tumbledown saves time and money 
every summer because there is one-quarter of 
the haymow he does not have to fill. It is 
already full of spoiled hay, which has been 
there ever since before the war. Any other 
man but Peter would have mended the leaks 
in the ropf long ago. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


Protect the quail. 
i yw 6 


Character isthe diamond that scratches 
every other stone. 
» 6 ate 


It doesn’t hurt to take advice; one is not 
obliged to use it. 
» & 


The truly good man will-go to sleep in 
church rather than let his mind wander on 
the price of hogs. 

» 

It is a blunder to let ‘a single day-go by 
without doing somebody a good turn; but 
to live two days that way is a disaster. 

} » 


A Kansas dog tried to stop a strange 
Ford by taking hold of the spokes of the 


wheel. When he stopped revolving he 
wasn’t any better looking than he was 
before, but he knew more. 


Me 


Who says that prohibition doesnot 
prohibit? Just try to get a drink in any 
well-regulated community. 

» 


Natural History Teacher: ‘Frank, you 
may tell us what a hedgehog is.” “If you 
please, ma’am, it’s an animal that holds 
sixty-three gallons.” 


‘Some men would kick about anything, 
Uncle Eevi Zink says his nephew Walter 
is complaining about goldenrod being late 
and delaying his hay-fever. 


» & 


A university education. is useful un- 
doubtedly, but of what. avail is it to one 
who does not know hew te eat boiled corn 
properly? Take the ear.of corn and, with 
a sharp knife, slit open each row of grains, 
salt, butter, if. you choose—then sail in, 
Use only sugar corn of course. 





WALT MASON—Oni a Cer- 
tain Variety of Friend 


It’s hard to know who are your friends, se 
many_men have selfish ends. I take a 
comrade to my heart, and feed him pie 
and damson tart, and give him love that’s 
pure and deep, and let him in my wood- 
shed sleep. ‘Then he requésts in dulcet 
tones, that I shall lend him twenty bones. 
“I'd gladly lend’ you all you need,” 
I say in answer, “but indeed 
H. C. of L. has stripped me 





give away all I can to neighbors, 
and dump the rest into the creek. 
Judge Biggle asks me to say 
that it isa great mistake to jump 
at conclusions. ‘He recalls that 
when he first ,went into “high 
farming’’ he was very. skeptical 
on the subject of silos and ensi- 
lage, and made all manner of fun 
of those who were making silage 
and feeding the stuff. But it 
was only a few years before he 
had a silo at Elmwood, and of 
course now he would not dream 
of keeping stock to any extent 
without one, As for me, I find 
it hard to imagine what dairy ~ 
or stock farming must have been 


bare—I haven’t twenty bucks 
to spare. If fifty cents will help 
you out, you’re welcome to that 
much, old scout; but I’ve a wife 
and nineteen kids, who all are 
needing shoes and lids, it is as 
much as I can do to dig up for 
that loving crew.”’ And then my 
friend comes round no more, to 
hang his bonnet on the floor, and 
talk with me of -vital things, of 
sealing wax and cats and kings. 
Instead, he roasts me through 
the town, and tries to give me 
punk renown, as being one who 


in a plight. This sort. of thing 





like before the silo came into 








one gets from friends, as through 
this woozy world he, wends. 








general use. 





is too tight to help a comrade > 
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Wind-Driven Power Plants 





If we could store and use all the 
power in the wind that passes over 
any farm on any ordinary windy 
day, there would be enough to 
supply that farm with all the 
electric current it would néed for 
a year at least. 

We can’t capture all that power, 
of course. But there is no reason 
why we can’t grab enough of it 
to light all our farm buildings 
and furnish electrical power for 
our light machinery, as well as for 
the electric iron, washer, vacuum 
cleaner, and sewing-machine. 

Mr. Ekblaw in this article de- 
scribes three of the types of wind- 
power plants in successful opefa- 
tion, gives some testimony of 
users, and points out that the 
most vital part of the system is 
the storage battery, without which 
no electrical generating plant is 
practical. 











lions of horse-power derived from the 
wind have been used, and are now 
being used, in driving ships. All over the 
world there are windmills of one type or 
another which are using the power of the 
wind, most of them doing nothing but 
umping water. In the West, and in the 
lains region, some very powerful pump- 
ing plants have been developed; I have 
seen them with two and even four large 
wheels, connected by beveled gears, all 
operating a single shaft, and using the 
power developed to raise enormous quanti- 
ties of water. 

Recently there has been an unusual 
interest in devices for using wind power 
for lights and for driving light machinery. 
The prices of coal and kerosene and 
‘gas’ have stimulated the desire for some 
cheaper source of power, while the de- 
velopment of small electrical lighting and 
power units has proved the value of this 
device. Farmers especially are very much 
alive, as they should be, to the advantage 


Pie: people stop to think that mil- 


By K. J. T. Ekblaw 


of having plenty of power and lights, and 
especially power in the convenient form of 
electricity. 


Successful Plants on the Market 


Stories of the development of wind-driven 
eoet plants for producing electricity 
a 


ave been — from time to time, but - 


very few of them ever attained any com- 
mercial importance. This, however, is no 
longer the case. Several such plants are 
on the market, with sufficient money and 
brains back of them to indicate that they 
are there to stay. Knowing that in cer- 
tain sections of the country there were 
outfits of this kind in use, I decided that 
the owners could furnish the best evidence 
as to whether they were successful or not, 
and I have been fortunate in obtaining 
first-hand information of great interest. 
At a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Engineers in Chicago, 
J. F. Forrest, of Poynette, Wis., told me 
of his wind-driven electric light and power 

















This combination chain-and-sprocket 
and gear-driven generator unit is in- 
tended to be attached to any ordinary 
pumping windmill. A 14-foot or 16-foot 
wheel built specially for the purpose 
would probably give better service 

















ees 


A modern wind-driven electric generating’ unit; the 
tall tower placed on a hilltop raises the wheel well 
above all surrounding trees and obstacles 


plant. “It is now twelve 
ears ago since I first 
installed my lighting 
plant,” said Mr. For- 
rest. “I purchased the 
necessary parts through 
an electrical engineer 
who had done extensive 
experimenting with out- 
fits of this kind. I did 
not know anything 
about electricity, but 

we got our plant in- 
* stalled and it has given 
8, Po good service ever since. 
ee We _use a storage: bat- 
tery, of course, and the 
windmill drive has kept 
the battery in a re- 
markably healthy. con- 
~ dition, for after twelve 
years of continuous 
service. the plates are 
all good. I do not think 
the total cost of upkeep 
during these twelve 
years has exceeded $15. 
“T must say,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Forrest, 
“that it is the best in- 
vestment in machinery 
I ever made. There is 
no machine that fits: in 
so nicely in farming 








operations. Neighbors of mine, who 
have taken electricity from central 
power stations, have expenses much 
greater than mine, and service not so 
good. We operate a wood-saw, a rip-saw 
a fodder cutter, a hay hoist, and a small 




















A belt-driven generator unit; the 
speed is regulated by an automatic 
device which changes the angle of 
the blades of the wheel 


bean thresher, as well as the fanning-mill, 
emery-wheel, sheep-shearing clippers, 
churn and washing-machine. In the house 
we run the vacuum cleaner, electric fan, 
flat iron, toaster and electric heaters. I 
have a vertical slow-speed generator which 
makes six revolutions to one of the wind- 
wheel. I have a governor of my own 
design, which controls the speed so that 
the batteries are not in danger of over- 
charging in high winds. 

“T have been trying to equip every job 
with an individual motor, so that any 
machine can be started up by the turn of 
the switch. I have been very succéssful 
in picking up used motors in good me- 
chanical condition at about one-fourth 
their original price.” 

Mr. Forrest seems to have been so 
satisfied with providing electricity for his 
own farm, that he did not care about 
commercializing his ideas. He has three 
complete plants on his place, which is not 
a small one, and has all the electricity he 
éan possibly use. 


A Pioneer Wind-Power Plant 


One commercial type of wind-power plant 
was developed in the Northwest, where 
wind is one of the commonest things there 
is. In the Dakotas they have plenty of it, 
and two ingenious farm boys designed a 
plant which, after considerable experi- 
menting and changing, has proved to be 
very satisfactory. In the first model the 
— was mechanical, being transmitted 

y driving rods and beveled gears; but in 
the one which was finally developed, and 
which is now in commercial production, 
electricity is generated directly at the 











. 5 fifty lamps. 








wheel and the power current, distributed 
through wires. ; 

The outfit consists of a big wind-wheel, 
made entirely of metal. The blades are 
of heavy galvanized, iron, two feet-wide 
at the outer end, and slightly curved to 
get the full action of the wind. The duter 
edge of the blades is suppietes by a 
flanged rim, which makes the whole wheel 
a huge pulley. A heavy rubber belt is 
passed over the wheel and over the 
driving pulley of the generator, mounted 
just below, with a special tightener to 
keep the belt tight at all times. The belt 
itself is made waterproof. A small vane 
holds the wheel to the wind. The wheel, 
fan and generator are mounted as a unit 
on a heavy iron mast, which in turn is 
supported by a strong tower. Speed 
regulation is accomplished by an in- 
genious governor, mounted in the wind- 
wheel itself. It is of the fly-ball type, and 
as the wheel revolves and the speed in- 
creases the balls fly out, operating a 
system of rods and bell-cranks that turn 
the fan blades parallel with the wind 
thus regulating the speed. It is claimed 
that speed control within 2 or 3 per cent 
is given. - 

Since the driving pulley of the generator 
is very small, even at ordinary speeds of 
the wind-wheel the speed of the 
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N. D., “it.is a piece of machinery that 
does the work it is built for. We use our 
mill for lighting pe nm and pumping 
water for stock on a farm of 1,400 acres. 
Besides that, we light our house, barn and 
all the buildings, and “we. always have 
plenty with very slight cost. Besides 
that, we have three other motors for small 


power uses. We are certainly satisfied 
with our plant.” 
Peter Hanson, of Lidgerwood, N. D., 


says that his is the only electric plant of 
any kind in the neighborhood that is not 
giving any trouble. Besides, he had prac- 
tically no expense, and has had none 
during the three years that he has had 
the outfit. “The wheel uses very little 
oil: there are no gears to wear—nothing 
to wear out; it runs very quietly and at 
the same speed all the time. I can not 
say too much in favor of my plant.” 

“We first put in electric lights about 
seven years ago,” said J. S. Bixby, of 
Lisbon, N. D., “using a gas-engine in the 
basement of the house to run the genera- 
tor. That gave us lights—also smoke, 
gas, and a lot of noise. Then we got rid 
of the gas engine and installed the wind 
electric outfit, which we consider a success 
in every way. Besides_lights in all our 
farm buildings and the" yard, we use 
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pact and well balanced.’ The wind-whee 
automatically cuts out of the wind when 
the velocity of the wind reaches thirty- 


three miles per hour. Even with a wind 
as low-as six milesper hour, the generator 
will be working. 

The Green Mosihite Dairy Company, 
of Mishawaka, Ind., has one. of these out- 
fits. It operates all the lights in two 
tenant houses and & large dairy barn, 
besides operating the .cream separator 
and a churn. Another similar outfit is 
located on the farm of Jacob Clauss, 
Milford, Ind. Mr. Clauss has lights in 
the barn, wood-shed and house, and some 
in the yard. Electricity runs the washing- 
machine, electric pump, electric iron and 
cream separator. Mr. Clauss says he 
has enough electricity to give some to his 
neighbors. 

A third type, which has been running 
successfully in the hands of owners for 
several years, is similar to the others 
described, in having the generator mounted 
at the wheel. It drives through chains 
and sprockets and enclosed reducing gears. 
This plant uses a special type of storage 
battery designed for wind-power plant 
conditions—slow but continuous charging 
with irregular current consumption—and 
the battery is guaranteed for ten years. 

All successful wind-driven power 





generator is quite high. Storage 
batteries are large enough to pro- 
vide for ten or twelve days’ extra 
supply in case the wind should fail 
for that length of time. 


Users Are Pleased 


In general, I found the owners 
of this type of plant well satisfied, 
and all seemed enthusiastic over 
the benefits of electricity and the 
economy of the wind-driven pl-nt. 
“Our wind-power plant certainly 
has given us satisfaction far be- 


yond our expectations,” said E. y - 


Ellingson, of the Havana Hard- : 
ware Co. “We are lighting two |. 
dwellings, our store and the post- : 
office, and we also charge a great 
number of automobile batteries 
from which we have derived 














plants use storage batteries for 
surplus current, and the storage 
battery is really the heart of the 
Jus outfit. It is often the weakest 
_-| point of the ordinary isolated 
electric plant, an@ under average 
conditions .it gives satisfactory 
service for only about-400 or 500 
cycles of charge and discharge. 
For average farm use this gives 
long enough service to enable the 
owner to get far more than his 
money’s worth out of it. But it 
has been pretty definitely shown 
that the life of the storage batte 
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enough income to pay for the entire 
plant twice over. A dollar's worth of oil per 


year is about all of the up-keep expense.” | 


John Christiansen, proprietor of Pleas- 
ant Grove Farm, at New Salem, N. D., is 
another enthusiast about the wind electric 
outfit. “We use our plant principally for 
running our milking-machine twice every 
day,” said Mr. ristiansen, ‘milking 
about hipnei A purebred Holsteins. We 
also rua our big separator with it.” 

“Do you use the electricity for house- 
hold purposes,” I asked? 

“Mis. Christiansen runs the washing- 
machine with the electric motor,” replied 
her husband, “and has an electric iron 
which works fine. I have a portable 
mening Di we use oe sues e fan- 
ning-mill, sausage-grinder, -préss, etc. 
We have more than fifty lights on the farm, 
and we get nice steady light where we 
want it, at any time day or night. The 
up-keep expense has been hardly worth 
mentioning,” 

“What luck hase. ou had with your 


outfit?” I.asked Chas. A. Albers, of 
Northfield, Minn. ; 
“Tt has given the very best of satis- 


faction,” he replied. ‘We have. not had 
the slightest trouble, regardless of weather 
conditions. You have read about the 
sleet and ice storm we had late in the 
winter, which covered everything with 


a sheet of ice. The mill generated plenty | 
of current through all the storm without © 


_ the least bit of trouble. I use the current 
for running the milker that. milks twenty- 


-four cows, 


_ other motors, and my wife uses electricity © 
, ironing, and lighting about | 
this plant is no play- 
ohnson, of Spiritwood, 


for w 


“Let me tell you, 
thing,” says J. x. J 


we have a couple of © 


electricity to operate the milking-machine, 
cream separator, churn, washing-machine, 
wringer, vatuum cleaner, flat iron, fan- 
* ning-mill and emery-wheel. We consider 
it the cheapest lighting outfit, because 
there is neither price nor tax on air.” 


A Gear-Driven Generator 


Another and quite different design which 
has recently appeared, consists of a large 
wheel mounted on a steel tower, the wheel 
driving the generator directly through a 
set of enclosed gears operating in oil. 
These gears give a speediratio of 40 to 1; 
that is, the armature shaft of the genera- 
tor turns forty times to one turn of the 
wind-wheel. The generator is a 1-kilo- 
watt - machine, designed for constant 
voltage under widely varying speeds, and 
is housed in a unit casting with the gears 
at the top of the tower. It is very com- 





battery and switchboard 
of all forms of wind- 


The: : 
ee 
driven electric plants 


A “close-up” of the wheel and 
geared generator, showing the 
small size of the generator and 


-not put. up a-wind-dri 


~used in connection with wind- 
driven plants is considerably 
longer than is the case with ordin- 
ary gasoline a ge Ng outfits. 
Since the windmills are running 
practically all the time, the charge 
in the batteries is ordinarily pretty 
close to the maximum, and-as a result, 
it is seldom that the batteries have to go 
through a complete cycle -from fully 
charged to empty and how ag ag again. 
This naturally increases their life. 

Three chief objections to wind-power 
lants are usually ‘raised—first cost, unre- 
iability, and inconvenience. As to the 
expense, this is not well founded, since the 
cost of the wind-driven outfit is about the 
same as that for an engine-driven outfit 
of the same capacity. 

Generator or other repairs at the top of 
a fifty-foot tower'on a cold night are not 
so conyenient as if they were in a warm 
cellar or shedg no doubt. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the 
immediate source of current is the storage 
battery, not the generator, and there is 
usually enough “juice” available so that 
windmill repairs’ could be left several 
days, if necessary. The owners of working 
plants say that this objection is not serious 
—there are very few repairs or adjust- 
ments necessary at the generator. 

The only other reasonable objection 
that is brought against wind-driven plants 
is the matter of the supply of wind; but 
here the manufacturers poh been alert. 
According to the U. 8. Weather Bureau 
the longest period of calm on record is 

about ten days: the manufacturers aim 


. to supply storage battery capacity great 


to. give normal current supply for 


3 at least eleven:days. - 


one man say that he would 
ng it would mean the 


I did hear 


if a cye 
phe saber sa 


came 
of the. plant; but I am in- 


- elined_to_ think. that, an’, engine-driven 


plant. would hardly survive a cyclone very 
much more successfully, _ 
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| Fairs—You Get What You Go For § 


- HAT do I get out of our state 
fair? Why, boy [I’m over 
fifty], state fairs and farm 

journals have given me the only real 
practical education I ever had. I haven’t 
missed a state fair for twenty-five years 
and expect to attend until they have to 
carry me.” 

And this big, strong, good-looking 
Missouri farmer told me in vivid language 
many things the state fair had done for 
him. Among the things he learned were 
the advantages of good farm machinery 
how better seed-corn wins out, the use of 
time-savers on the farm, the advantages 
of the tractor and the real meaning and 
worth of purebred stock. He called his 
wife and she instantly told me that to her, 
state fairs meant running water, a bath- 
room, electric light, new kitchen 
helps and a better way of canning 
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By Chas. -P. Shoffner 
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and they will get it. Let them demand a 
clean midway and they will get it. Both 
stock and midways are needed. We're 
human, but let’s keep the right balance. 
In one small town that I know, the 
county fairs always left behind them 
flattened pocketbooks, regrets, disease and 
broken hearts. Let us demand fairs that 
will safeguard our children. 

The fairs supply a demand and it can 
easily be seen how these fairs can be raised 
to the highest degree of efficiency, help- 
fulness and pleasure by popular and con- 
certed effort of Our Falke. It’s worth 
trying. ~- 

When you go to your state fair this year, 
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cooperatively. Cooperation is in the 
air. Better hitch on behind. 
Wise men and women make their 
fair dollars pay good dividends. 

Electricity is the newest hired man, and 
modern kitchen appliances, the newest 
hired girl. 

Fairs are getting to be favorite meeting- 
places of big state and national organiza- 
tions. 

One small boy, during the space of two 
hours, was seen to drink four different 
kinds of pop, eat some pop-corn, and an 
ice-cream cone. Sure, he lived! 

Boys’ and girls’ club work is becoming 
a strong attraction at the various fairs. 
At Springfield, Mass., they had a building 
of their own. 

At a fakerless fair held in Indi- 
ana, one of the big attractions was 





than her mother had taught her. 

Later, I met a .jolly-looking 
man in his late thirties, and put a 
similar question to him. “Brother,” 
said he, “this is my vacation, and 
the vacation ef my wife, my sons, 
my daughters, my maid-servant, 
my man-servant and the stranger 
within my gates. Here we get 
ideas, fun, more ideas, more fun, 
and it’s the best little ‘get-out-of- 
the-rut’ place you can find. It 
costs money, but it’s worth it. 
Come on and have a glass of pop.” 

The third man to whom t put 
the same question was a farmer, 
whose face showed intelligence in 
every line. He was accompanied 
by two fine lads, one twelve, the 
other eighteen. He studied a 
minute and then said: “Living is 

uite an occupation. I am a 
armer, my father was a farmer 
and my father’s father was a 
farmer. I want my boys to be 
farmers. It’s the noblest calling 
on earth. I go to fairs and bring 
my boys, so that I can make my 
farming attractive by simplifying 
methods and by using up-to-date 
machinery. In plain words, make 
your farm toe the line to the latest 
in everything that pertains’to the 
farm and the farm home. Here is 
the way I get the most out of our state 
fair. The boys and I first take a trip all 
around the fair grounds and make a little 
note of particularly interesting and new 
things. The next trip afound we devote 
to the places we have noted. The third 
trip around, is to the things we want to 
study or buy. And we have a good time 
on every trip. Come with ane want to 
show you a real Ayrshire.” 

The fourth man to whom I put the 
same question bcoz ig: around, caught me 
by the coat.and said, “Say, Bo, I come for 
a big time and J have it.” 

So there you are! 

You get at a county fair or state fair 
exactly what you go for, be it education, 
fun, relaxation, or trouble. They are all 
there, and then some. I have never yet 
attended a big fair but that I have found 
the “midway” much more crowded than 
the stock sheds, and that is perfectly 
natural. The majority of fairs today are 
cutting out what are known as “girl 
shows” and gambling devices, and are 
trying to give their patrons clean, healthy 
fun and instructive amusement. 

I lived very close to fair folks and fairs 
and I caught the spirit. Fair associations 

ive what is wanted. Let the farm folks 
d more purebred stock at the fairs 
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A small part of the crowd at Wisconsin State Fair 


and of course you'll go, make up your 
mind that you are going to a big univer- 

ject lessons, and 
that you will get the most out of it. 

The state is on show and the methods 
and new things shown are for your benefit. 
The exhibits are assembled for the purpose 
of comparison, and’ by comparison we 
progress. 

Side-Lights from the Fair Grounds 


It was a terrifically hot afternoon at the 
State Fair at Springfield, Ill. A stranger 
said to a native, “Whew! it’s as hot as 
Hades.” The native instantly replied, 
“Say, were you ever in Missouri?” 
Three men, alt neighbors, were ex- 
amining a truck and decided to buy it 








WHEN YOU VISIT YOUR | 
COUNTY OR STATE FAIR, 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 














a spud-peeling contest. It was 
won by a woman, of course. 


Farmers Should Play 


By Ernest W. Brockway 


I WAS talking recently with a - 
man -high up in agricultural 
circles, a man who has lived both 
in the city and in the country. 
Our conversation turned to the 
matter of play among farmers and 
among city business men. 

Let us call the man I was talk- 
ing with by the name of Smith. 
Now, Smith said that the average 
business man of the city takes 
more time for play than the 
farmer, and he regretted the fact 
that the latter did not play more, 
so as to bring into his life a new 
zest which would enable him to do 
better all-around work when he 
did work. 

In defense of the farmer, I said 
that the average farmer had to 
work more hours out of the 
twenty-four than did the city busi- 
ness man, in order to make ativins, 
Smith disagreed with me, and said 
it was largely a state of mind, or a 
tradition, with the farmer that he 
must work hard from early morn- 
ing into the evening, oftentimes; whereas, 
if . gave as much thought to sysfematiz- 
ing his work as did the eity business man, 
this condition could be eliminated, except 
in special cases. 

“The city business man could work 
just as many hours, in most cases, if he 
would allow himself to do so, but he will 
not,” Smith said. ‘He realizes that he 
must have certain periods for recreation, 
in one form or another, if he would keep 
on going and make a success of his busi- 
ness. He puts into practise the saying, ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ” 

I am not a farmer, but I lived amon 
farmers, and I have always been atereaiel 
in them. 

I feel that I can see both sides prett 
clearly, and, s ing in a broad sense, 
agree with Smith that the average farmer 
could take more recreation if he would, 
and that in so déing he would get a whole 
lot more fun out of living. 

A reasonable amount of recreation, too, 
does more than anything else, I believe, to 
keep a man rightly balanced between the 
two extremes of taking life and his life 
work too seriously, or else too lightly. 
And all sane-thinking ns know that 
when one swings to ether extreme there is 
great danger. 

















More You 


FEW years ago an advertising 
man in one of the large cities 
; in the Middle West was given 
the choice of living outdoors or dying 
slowly, but very surely. Naturally,~he 
chose to live out-of-doors and became a 
farmer in the state of Indiana. 

One of the first things impressed upon 
this young man was the fact that unless he 
developed a market, above current prices, 
he would fail to make a decent living on 
his modest farm. In finding the solution 
to his problem he worked out a plan which 
not only has been profitable to himself, 
but to a dozen neighbors and, in addition 
to this, he.is today the owner of a ve 
profitable mail-order farm product. busi- 
ness. Just how this was accomplished 
makes a very interesting story, and as the 
aa is not copyrighted, it can be adopted 

y any farmer or up of farmers and 
worked to their distinct advantage. 


First Job Was Selling Maple Sirup 


One of the first problems the advertis- 
ing farmer had to solve was how to sell 


maple mee He had on his farm a rather 
large maple-su bush, but ‘when he 
actually the cost of making the 


sirup he found that the current market 
price hardly justified the cost of making 
the sirup. He figured, however, that if he 
could advertise his product properly, he 
could get a premium over and above cur- 
rent prices. With this idea in mind he 
constructed the small display advertise- 
ment shown in the second sketch below. 
The cost on this advertisement for art 
work and having an eléctrotype made was 
small—around $9, to be exact. One look 
at the “lay-out”—as it is called by an 
advertising man—is enough to make you 
want some of that maple sirup. There is 
something so everlastingly appealing about 
hot griddle-cakes and maple sirup that 
the average man—or woman—just can’t 
resist the appeal. The copy used in this 
small space also appealed to the sense of 
taste: “From Sugar Bush to You—Pure, 
golden maple sirup and hot griddle-cakes 
are an ideal combination. Springbrook 
Sirup is just as p as we can make. 
Mail orders filled. at $—— a gallon as 
long as our supply lasts.” 

This small display advertisement was 
rinted in daily newspapers in three or 
our cities, and had a circulation of about 

3,000 in each paper, and cost only sixty 
cents for one insertion in each paper. The 
results in the shape of checks and cur- 
rency was a revelation to the advertiser. 
In less than a week his output for the 
sugar season was entirely taken care of, at 
a price which was 25. per cent above local 
prices. He realized on the opportunity 


_ 


presented and bought up the neighbors’ . 


supply at market prices and cashed in on 
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that at the premium rate. All in all, his 
first venture in advertising farm prod- 
uets to city dwellers convinced/him that 
an opening certainly did exist in this line. 

Since that time this farmer has modified 
and extended the original idea. He took 
into partnership four comparatively well- 
to-do farmers, who had some capital they 
desired to have earning something aside 
from interest. With a fund at his com- 
mand, the farmer has. been able to buy at 
very reasonable prices much excellent 
farm produce, which he sells at a premium 
price to a large and growing list of city 
customers. e does all this through a 
series of standard-sized advertisements 
like those shown. The plan has proved 
extremely profitable, an 
who first used the idea no longer worries 


about his market—his chief worry today ~ 


is whether or not he can supply quality 
produce to fill the market. 


Small Ads Sold the Apple Crop 


Last fall the market was glutted with 
apples, and farmers in general experienced 
a heavy loss-on their orchards. This man 
bought apples aside from those he grew on 
his own farm and sold them through his 
small advertisements—and he sold 2,300 
bushels in five cities to a list of 1,870 
customers. And they all- cheerfully paid a 
premium price that averaged thirty-nine 
cents above the market price. Advertising 
was responsible for this success. The 
petsgrert that pete in the orders just 

ted the apples. It said “Every apple 
is hand-picked and is a perfect specimen 
from thoroughbred orchards—red, juicy 
and firm with a smooth, red skin—just the 
sort of an eating apple you have always 
wanted—and seldom got. Your order 
will be shipped the very day we receive it.” 
And that got the orders! 


Sold Honey, Too 


Last year this man sold hundreds of 
pounds of clover honey and built up a list 
of year-’round customers who are willing 
to pay a premium, just to know they are 
getting pure honey. The advertisement, 
which ran in four papers, was 24% x 3% 
inches and cost from fifty to sixty-five 
cents an insertion. In this advertisement, 
as in most of his copy, this man merely 
capitalized the idea that the average city 
dweller just can’t resist an appeal that is 
directed right at his sense of taste. A 
very high percentage of city dwellers were 
once country folks and down deep in their 


hearts they cherish and hold dear the 
tery! of old-fashioned country meals. 
“Hot. Biscuits. and Springbrook White 


Clover Honey—a wonderful team—good 


today the man . 


Tell, More You Sell 
By Harry Botsford *?"- .s 


three times a day. The oldest spread 

and the purest and sweetest confection 

in the world. Our clover honey is de 
luxe honey—try it and see for yourself.’ 
That is what the modest little ad shouted 
at the reader; And the.reader’s mind went 
back to the days of his youth—and he 
wrote a check and received just the best 
honey the bees could make. And possibly 
he asked that a monthly supply be sent 
him; at any rate, a steady market was 
found and maintained. 


Every Ad Brought Sales 


The plan has been used in a highly sue- 
cessful manner in the sale of every kind of 
farm product that can be sent. by -mail. 
Every piece of copy used brought sales 
that more than took care of the small cost 
of running the advertisement. The large 
circlé of friends and customers this man 
has built up in his modest way is surpris- 
ing. What he has accomplished is within 
the possibility of every farmer who wanta 
to get a premium price for his products. 
For the man with a limited capital and 
who desires to make money, small adver- 
tising space, judiciously used, opens a real 
opportunity for making honest dollars. 


Always Tell the Truth 


Remember one thing when you adver- 
tise and remember it above all other 
things—always tell the truth: ‘The tempta- 
tion is always before the amateur adver- 
tiser to overstate or slightly misrepresent. 
Never do it, for it does not pay in the 
long run. Tell the truth, and make that 
truth just as attractive as possible; and in 
the limited space which you intend to use 
tell just as much as you can,'in a way 
that will naturally Ng to to the person 
who you expect will buy your product. 
Speak of quality, purity—and above all, 
make a definite appeal to the prospect’s 
sense of taste. The sketches of adyertise- 
ments shown with this article will give 
you an excellent idea of just what I mean. 

In selecting papers in which your copy 
is to appear, do not ay. ae news- 
papers, but rather confine yourself at first 
to papers with a fairly’ circulation, 
for advertising rates are based on circula- 
tion. A paper can be found in a nearby 
city that has a circulation which will aver- 
age 3,000 to 5,000 and this is usually an 
excellent paper in which to advertise. 

In using space—and this is particularly 
true in using the classified advertising 
space—never forget the truth of the 
statement, ‘The more you tell, the more 
you sell.” 
“The man who whispers in a well, 

About the things he has to sell, 
Will never make as many dollars 
As he who climbs a tree and hollers, 
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A Promising New Step 


d ier apple and peach, the carrot and the head of cabbage, 
will be able to look the city consumer proudly in the eye, on 
January 1, 1923, and say “I, too, am cooperated.” 

For on that date the consolidation of the Federated Fruit 
Growers and the North American Fruit Exchange will give the 
fruit and vegetable producing business a complete working sales 
organization, under the able management of ArTHUR R. RuLE. 

Not that the peach and cabbage and the rest have not been 
cooperatively sold in the past; they have, but never on a nation- 
wide basis, with such general support of producers’ bodies, and 
such excellent prospects of furnishing consumers with vegetables 
and fruits at fair prices, with little waste, and without gluts or 
famines. It is an arrangement that ought to work. We think 
it will work. 


The Government Could Do No Worse 


IHE trouble with the coal business is that it is run inefficiently 
by everybody connected with it, including most of the 
consumers. Coal operators are greedy and arrogant, and try 
to run more mines than are 
needed. Coal miners are 





situation and the railroad situation and taxes and the tariff, 
let us bear in mind that it is the’toad’s imperturbable tempera- 
ment that enables him to live to the vast age of thirty years. 


New Machinery Wanted 


HE War Finance Corporation is through. It is still lending 
money and its official life lasts until next summer, but from 
now on it will be collecting, not distributing. 

It was a lively twelve months, to be sure—a memorable 
twelve months, and a memorable test of the power of ample 
credit to stabilize prices of farm products. 

Consider eotton, on which so much of the Corporation’s 
work was concentrated. Cotton was in a strong position last 
fall, and some advance from eleven cents was certain. But who 
ean believe that the cotton trade would have allowed the price 
to go to eighteen and twenty and twenty-two cents if they could 
have stopped it? What did it was Carn, Wiix1AMs and his able 
associates and the invincible backing of Evucens Meyer, Jr., 
and his government millions, and nothing else in the world. 

The War Finance Corporation is through, and where is the per- 
manent machinery that will takeits place? We are not at.all sure 
that the statesmen in-Wash- 
ington could not work on this 











greedy and ignorant, and try 
to make jobs for 150,000 





job more profitably than on 

















the new Tariff Bill which is 

















more men than are needed. 


being built with such horrid 








The consumer is to 
blame—and that means your- 
self and us—for buying coal 
at the wrong seasons and for 
not forcing the coal business 
to clean up. The net result 
of all these stupidities is such 
serious coal troubles as we 
have been through in recent 
weeks, and the certainty that 
the country will keep on hav- 
ing them until the entire 





creaking and groaning. 














Up Against a System 


GRICULTURE is not 
quite in such a bad way 
as the Rev. C. W. WHITMORE 
of Maryland believes it is, 
but there is enough truth in 
Dr. WuITMORE’s view of the 
situation to make it worth 
presenting to Our Folks. 
Speaking on the problem 








business is reorganized. 
We are apt to figure that 
if this coal strike gets fixed 


things will be all right. But they won’t. Strikes will continue . 


until the business is so organized that it employs only enough 
men to get out only enough coal for the country’s needs, work- 
ing eight hours a day and three hundred days a year. 
Government operation is inefficient and costly, but the most 
inefficient government management could not possibly run the 
coal business any worse than it is run by its present managers 


and men. 
A Job for the Fathers . 


HERE is, in our opinion, too much auto-spooning, too much 

one-hand-on-the-wheel driving, too many unprincipled young 
men, and too many careless mothers and fathers. It should be 
corrected. And we are inclined to think the fathers are the ones 
who should correct it. 


How To Live Long 


us consider the toad. He is, above all things, cool—the 

sun scorcheth him not, and the heat.of the dog-days trieth 

not his temper. But in the dusk of the evening, wen the dew 

falls, he hops amiably forth on the flagstone by the porch steps. 

He is sociable, but. not obtrusive; efficient, but not’ noisy. 

His wants are easily satisfied, and if an insect, escapes the light- 

ning flash of his long tongue, which it seldom does, a slug will 

do just as well. He has but one enemy, the snake, and but one 

friend, man. The sniffing of an inquiring dog is his worst an- 

moyance. He hag no nerves, no worries, no dislikes, no jealous- 
ies, no vanities, no ambitions. 

We can not and should not be altogether as the toad: But 

if we are a little inclined to get ourselves all het up over the coal 


The same medicine cures ’em all 





of the country church, a few 
weeks ago, he said: 

“T have not the slightest hesitation in saying that the first 
thing to do to develop the rural church is to help make farming 
pay. This is something in which the whole Church and the 
whole nation should join. The rural church is poor and neglected 
because farmers are poor, and the same thing applies to every- 
thing that is called a rural problem. Rural health is bad because 
farmers are poor. Country babies and country mothers die 
because farmers are poor. People leave the country for the 
city because farming does not pay, and so rural life degenerates, 
while the wealth of those who prey upon the farmer and ga 
his produce mounts higher and higher. 

“The first step in making farming pay is to Organise the 
farmer into cooperative societies for marketing. As a producer 
the American farmer leads the world. For years our production 
per man (not per acre) has been more than twice that of any 
country in the world. Where the American farmer falls dowm 
is in marketing his goods. When he gets through 
raising his products he hauls them to the train or the 
boat and turns them over to somebody else to sell 
for him, and right here he finds himself up against 
a system which gives him in return for his year’s 
labor only what the commission man and the jobber 
do not want. They take the cream and give him just 
enough of the skim-milk to keep him alive and working for them 
as a slave. What is needed here then is to develop a marketing 
system which will give the producer a fair return for his work 
and give the consumer his food at a fair price. Our present 
marketing system does neither. On the contrary, it is so abso- 
lutely inefficient and wasteful, and so beset with temptations to 
crookedness on the part of the commission men that the maryel 
is it has survived this long.” ~ 
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Nitrogen 2 Cents a Ton 


By A B. Ross 





renamed the article as above. 





Mr. Ross's title for this article was originally ‘‘Inocu- 
lating Legumes—How To Do It,’’ and it was a very 
food title, too. But we are so anxious that Our Folks 
shall get the. lesson: that Ross teaches, that we have 


Maybe two cents invested in writing Washington 
for legume bacteria culture will not add a‘*ton of-avail- 
able nitrogen to the soil of your farm—or maybe if you 


use it intelligently it will add a lot more than a ton. 
That is not the point. 
the most important in any ordinary rotation, and 
the way to get vigorous nitrogen-gathering legumes 
is to inoculate the seed. , 

Incidentally, a few wise folks who are still asking 
*‘Who Is Ross?’’ will get from this article a helpful 
side-light on Ross’s history and experience. 


The legume crop is quite 





V 


STARTED with the inoculation of 

clover and other legumes in Bedford 

county in 1907. I would get a three- 
ounce bottle of “culture” from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, and 
prepare a gallon of culture from this 
“starter.” We put two tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar in a gallon of water that had 
been boiled for five minutes and then 
thoroughly cooled. When the sugar dis- 
solved, the “culture’’ wds put in, and the 
crock, covered with ¢ loth, was 
— in a- dark, “cool place to ripen. 
Vhen it began to show just a little cloudy, 
as if some one had spilled three or four 
drops of milk in “it, it was ready to use, 
usually in about twenty-four hours 


Ducking down. the Cellar Stairs 


There were only a few of us who did this 
during the fitst two-years; and I didn’t 
blame any one for grinning at, us about it, 
either. ‘It certainly looked a bit foolish. 
The fellows who came in with their clover- 
seed to be inoculated used to drive up the 
side street, close to my cellar door, look 
around. a bit to make sure no one was 
watching, and duck down the cellar stairs 
in double-quick time. Any one who 
wanted his seed inoculated. could get it 
done for nothing, except that he agreed 
to keep some seed out for side-by-side 
sowing, so that we could compare. and 
see whether inoculation made any differ- 
ence. We were all “from Missouri,’’ took 
nothing for granted, and had to be shown. 
We were trying out this and other experi- 
ments to. see whether they worked all 
right; and we were not looking for pub- 
licity just then. ' 

But at the end of two years the proofs 
of the great value of inoculation were so 
clear, so overwhelming, that a regular 
epidemic started.. By 1911 the inocula- 
tion business was in full swing, and I was 
getting the stuff from Washington by the 
mail-sack, and there were enough bacteria 
in a mail-sack for full-field inoculation of 
from twenty to thirty farms. Our methods 
of inéculation were better, too, and an 
ae bottle, mixed with a gallon of 
cold water, abe us enough inoculating 
material for four bushels of seed.. 


Testing by the Thousand Acres 


For several years I arranged for the inocu- 
lation of from 12,000 to 16,000 acres of 
leguminous crops each year. - And it was 
in keeping track of the results of these 
inoculations,.on every type. of soil, that 
we picked up 4 lot of important knowledge. 
Between 1910. and 1916 I was helping 
with some inoculation ‘tests arran, by 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, on 
farms in my district, in which we com- 

ed government .cultures, those sold 
xy commercial concerns, some put out by 
exyeriinet stations, and soil from the 
Arlington farm and from certain experi- 
ment stations, 

I am writing all this so that Farm 
Journal readers will understand that what 
_I am writing is not theory, but facts 
proven in. hundreds of tests and on 
thousands of acres.. We started to inocu- 
late in Bedford county when the practise 
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both conditions were ri 





and methods were doubtful, when many 
scientists smiled at the idea as a “fad.” 
We stick to the work through failure and 
success until we had worked ‘out reliable 
methods, always increasing the acreage. 
We worked the process through the var- 
ious stages for all the clovers, alfalfa 
soybeans, cowpeas, vetch, lima beans and 
garden peas and beans, to a high degree 


of success. 


What We Found Out 


It had been assumed by scientists that 
where bacteria were found on the roots of 
cloyer on a farm it was a waste of time 
and energy to inoculate cloversseed for 
that farm. We were not satisfied with 
that theory, but tested it repeatedly, and 
we found that inoculation of the clover 
almost. always resulted in fresh vigor, as 
compared with untreated seed. From 
this we drew the conclusion, after plenty 
of evidence, that the inoculation of the 
soil with more vigorous types of bacteria 
for all the legumes was a very valuable 
practise. It brought us large quantities of 
nitrogen at the cost of a two-cent stamp. 
In a few years we noticed, also, that 
inoculated clover-was longer-lived than 
uninoculated; that is, there was a much 
larger proportion of clover in the fifth and 
sixth years of our common rotation: of 
corn, oats, wheat, clover and timothy. 
We found that inoculated clover stood up 
much better against frost and drought 
than uninoculated. This, we believe, was 
due to heavier and deeper rooting; which 
also meant more humus and more nitrogen 
4 the ground for the crops following the 
clover. 


Blue-Grass from Nowhere 


We found that inoculation changed the 
character of the grass. following the in- 
oculatedlegumes. On many farms Canada 
blue-grass volunteered and took possession 


of the fields following inoculated clover. 


In other fields Kentucky ‘blu ‘took 
possession following lime and inoculated 
alfalfa. In these cases blue-grass had not 
been’ seen in the fields for many years, 


and no blue-grass seed had been sown for 


“twerity or ‘thirty years. We concluded, 


from what we saw, that the kind of grass 
you find in a field depends on the condi- 
tion of that field. Run a field down far 
enough and some way or other poverty 
grass will take hold of it; build a field up 
enough and in somée-way or other blue- 
grass will find its way in. It may take 
some years—but it’s going to, happen for 
sure. .For the herbage everywhere is a 
uestion of. soil conditions| and climate. 
The climate was all right and the soil 
conditions all wrong before we sowed the 
inoculated clover and alfalfa. After that 
d oF siete et ant. took 
grass and it simply w: in and 
possession, killing out less desirable 
grasses. Indeed, this seemed so clear 
that we met the question about plowing 
alfalfa. (every one was afraid of its heavy 
roots) by suggesting that when the blue- 
grass began to get a pretty good hold, 
and the alfalfa to get thin, Kentucky 
blue-grass seed should be broadcast after 
the first spring cutting, the field given a 





thorough going-over with a spring-tooth; 
let the blue-grass get the field instead of 


. plowing it. 


Government Pure Culture Best 


We dropped the soil method of inoculating 
alfalfa when we found the governmént 

ure-culture method a whole lot better. 
t brought fine results without the labor 
and expense of moving a lot of sil. We 
inoculated enough alfalfa seed for eight or 
ten acres in fifteen minutes and it was 
ready for seeding twenty minutes after we 
had finished the inoculation. We found 
the government cultures “best by test’’ 
in comparison with all other methods and 
cultures. All this evidence, I repeat, was 
pie in | side-by-side. tests. on many 
arms, and then we simply adopted inocu- 
lation as a regular part of farming. 


Why Bacteria Should Be Free 


In the last few years the demand for 
government cultures has been so heavy 
at one a can now. get oe for 
only a single leguminous crop each year. 
Commercial cultures can be bought rather 
cheaply; and some of the state experiment 
stations are furnishing cultures within 
their state limits. I have always felt that 
it was important to have free cultures 
available. We can’t bring back our run- 
down farms without getting at least one 
first-class legume into a four or five-year 
rotation; and, as I expéct to show in a 
later article, that legume must be either 
clover or alfalfa. usands of farmers 
will use inoculation, which is (along with 
lime and balanced fertilizer) an insurance 
ape for clover and alfalfa, if the inocu- 
tion is simple, easy and costs nothing. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars, yes, 
millions of dollars, have been spent on 
the Congressional distribution cf free seeds. 
If half of that free-seed fund were used to 
furnish free bacteria, and to see that it 
was applied properly, it wouldn’t be long 
before our crop records would compare 
favorably — wit ose of continental 
Europe, and the cost of producing a 
bushel of farm products be Gaede 


Sending to Washington for Cultures 


At least. two weeks before you expect to 
seed, write the U. 8. Deperenst of 
Agriculture (Division of Bacteriology) 
telling them the kind of legume—red 
clover, alsike, soybeans, alfalfa, etc.—you 
expect to use, and the date you figure on 
seeding. The bacteria will then reach you 
a few Saxe before you want to seed, and 
they will be im lively condition. The 
liquid culture is in a bottle, carefully sealed, 
wrapped in corrugated paper and shi 

ped in a wooden box. Heat ‘and sunlight 
are death to the baéteria, for they live 
naturally in cool, moist und. en 
the nor Bron arrives, therefore, the first 
thing to do is to open the box to make 
sure that the air-tight sealing still holds. 
Then put the bottle back in the box, close 
the lid, and put the box in a dark, cool 
place, where the rays of the sun can’t 
even shine on the box. The cultures are 
usually good for use for two weeks after 


Continued on page 19 
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Dry August and warm doth harvest 
no harm. 


If the twenty-fourth of August be fair 
and clear, 

Then hope for a prosperous autumn 
that year. Old Proverbs. 


UFFER not weeds to go to seed in your 
gardens, and especially purslane, being 
not only prolific, but a great spunger. 
Old Farmer’s Almanac. 


I am a butcher and have a lot of extra 
offal I would like to use for fertilizer. Can 
some subscriber give a method? 

Subscriber. 

A round barn makes no hit with N. J. 
Staadt, Washington. (Castle Rock, R.2, 
Box 12.) He has one and finds 
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Topics in Season 


lime rock and coal, covered over at the 
top with earth. The front is sealed up 
with mud and a fire is started in the trench. 
This may not be the best way to burn lime, 
but it is oné way. C. S. Dean. 


I was interested in the letter in April 
Farm Journal by Mr. Birdsall, concerning 
“The New Hired Man.” It was very 
good, but the most important part was 
left out, probably overlooked by Mr. B. 
The one thing that makes electric power 
in Ontario of such service to the rural 

pulation is its economy. Since the 
Selene has taken over the hydro-electric 
business, with at present only one private 





hands vigorously. (Put on a pair of heavy 
gloves). If the pods are well dried, and 
beans should not be shelled until they are, 
the beans will be released from-the pods 
very freely. If either of these methods is 
employed, the shelled beans will contain 
much dust and waste—broken beans and 
the like. To clean them it is necessary to 
take two vessels and, on a day when there 
is a moderate wind, take the beans out-of- 
doors and pour them from one vessel to 
the other. The wind will remove the dust 
and other waste in a short time, and leave 
the beans clean. 


A ragged bale of hay sells for less than 
a neat bale. In fact, baled hay is graded 
largely according to appearance of the 
hales. Tosell baled hay for a good price, 
the seller must know just what the 
market demands. Some markets 





it very unhandy. 


If frost seems likely and buck- 
wheat is not dead ripe, I have 
found it all right to cut the crop 
when tthe grain has just begun to 
harden. Standing out a few weeks 
will fully harden every kernel. V. 


When dry weather injures the 
first crop of timothy, the tempta- 
tion is great to mow the aftermath. 
If this is done, the stubble ought 
to be left high. Close cro ping 
will leave the roots expo an 
next year’s crop may be materially 
damaged. V. 


The way to kill gophers or rats 
is to attach a piece of hose to the 
exhaust, stick the hose in the open- 
ing of the burrow and start the en- 
gine. This will get the wise ones that dodge 
trapsand poison. We hear that many coun- 
ty agents are using this plan in the West. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Louisa County Farm Bureau 
Iowa, the farm bureau paper was relegated 
to the scrap heap. “The directors feel 
that a better way of reaching the farmers 
is through the weekly newspapers,” the 
county agent explains. Right! 





There .are four big silos on W. S. 
Dunham’s farm near Elgin, Ill. The 
writer has found a rapidly-growing ten- 


dency to feed more silage, in the dairy . 


sections of Illinois ang Wisconsin. The silo 
is no longer an experiment. Not only is 
silage fine for_winter feeding, but when 
summer pasture fails, silage keeps up the 
flow of milk. 0. C. 


“How can we thresh a few acres 
of sweet clover for seed?” A man 
in Illinois answered that question 
by using his manure-spreader. 

e rear axle was jacked up and 
@ tractor was wu to drive the 
apron and beater. Sweet clover 
was fed through on the apron 
and the beater threshed out a big 
wagon-load of seed from two acres. 


To make a lime kiln in a hill 
section, dig out a place on the hill- 
side large enough to hold all the 
limestone that is to be converted 
into lime. A trench must be dug 
across the center from front to 


. 


Dig soil from alfalfa field, for inoculating 





W. S. Dunham believes in feeding silage ~ 


competitor, the average price per kilowatt 
hour has been reduced from nine cents to 
about three cents. The low rates pay the 
running expenses, interest, depreciation 
and sinking fund without any property 
tax. The proportion of debt to assets is 
decreasing year by year. It is not the 
object of the Province to create dividends 
to stock-holders, and with the payments of 
the bonds there will be a further reduction 
in rates. _H. B. Whipple, Maine. 


Shelling beans: Two methods are sug- 
— by H.8. Babcock, Mass., as follows: 
irst, you can get a barrel, such as you 
for packing salt pork, put the well- 
beans in it, a small quantity at a 
time, and with a -sized stick, pound 
them out. Second, pick the pods from 


use 


the vines, then rub them between the 





demand big bales, some small. 
Some feeders object to tightly 
baled hay.. Study your — 


To start blue-grass pasture, sow 
timothy and blue-grass with wheat 
in the fall; and sow clover on the 
wheat the following spring. After 
two years of clover and timoth 
for hay, the land is trerene f 
timothy and clover disappear, and 
bluegrass spreads. Rates of seed- 
ing are eight or ten pounds of 
timothy, six of blue-grass, and six 
or eight of clover. 


Was your wheat smutty? Pre- 
vent it next year by treating the 
seed with formalin before seeding 
this fall. Buy the formalin now. 
The treatment costs only a few cents an 
acre. A pint of formalin, properly diluted, 
will treat from thirty to fifty bushels of 
seed. Stir a pint of formalin in thirty or 
forty — of water, sprinkle the liquid 
over the seed wheat, then dry the wheat 
so it will run through the grain-drill with- 
out clogging. 


Sowing alfalfa? Inoculate the seed by 
all means. You can do this with a com- 
mercial or government culture, or scatter 
broadcast and harrow in immediately 500 
pounds to the acre of soil from a field that 
is successfully inoculated. Another — 
method is suggested by New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station: Put the alfalfa seed in 
a wash-tub, pour on a little water and stir 
thoroughly, ap fs enough water to 
moisten every , but not enough to 

make the seed too wet. Get a small 

quantity of soil from a field which 

has grown alfalfa successfully; a 

quart of soil to a bushel of seed 

is enough. Dig up some alfalfa 
plants and use the soil around the 
roots; or take a half-dozen shovel- 
fuls from various points in the 
field, at. a depth of between two 
and five inches. The dryer the 
soil, the better. It is a good plan 
to get the soil a week or two before 
' it is to be used and spread it out 
in the cellar or some dark place to 
dry out. Then mix it theron? 
with the moistened seed, whic 





sowing. It is good insurance to 
use one of the other methods of 
inoculation in addition to the soil 
and seed plan. Moisten the seed 
with a small quantity of commer- 


- : ea ~=scial or government culture and 






seed 






then stir in the soit as described 
above. It pays to inoculate. 


is now inoculated and ready for . 
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The exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid 
soap and real naptha enables this great, sanitary 
cleaner to do the most disagreeable washing jobs 


in a jiffy, and with the least possible handling. | 


In no other soap do you get the same double- 
cleaning—the soap-and-water cleaning,’ and the 
naptha cleaning.. Either the soap or the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha is a wonderful cleaner alone: But 
together, you have the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend 
that has never been successfully imitated! 

The test of Fels-Naptha Soap before using is 
to smell it. The test after using is the white, 
sweet, sanitary cleanliness of the clothes, free 
from any odor. The real naptha does its work, 
then vanishes. 

And in “the golden bar’, naptha is held to 
the last sliver until released by the wash-water. 
_ Fels-Naptha has real naptha in it and holds this 
dirt-loosener for the work on washday. Put 
Fels-Naptha to the hardest tests. It is safe for 
all laundry work. Begin now. Directions for 
using are printed inside the wrapper. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send 
for free sample. Write _ Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 


or your most persona aundering 
FELS-NAPTHA, the Sanitary Soap 



































With children 
about ‘the house, 
there is many a 
cut finger—many 
a bloody nose. 
Fels-Naptha* 
takes out blood- 
stains quickly, 
F thoroughly, safely. 









You can tell by the smell 








. The original and wine naptha 
soap, tn the red-and-green wrapper. 


ELS-NAPTHA 














NAPTHA ODOR °x.75%% 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
allboard, Paints, direct to you 

- tom actory Prices. ~ -* money—get 

etter quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin 


have great durability—many customers re; ‘andl 
2 years’ service. Guargnteed fire and lightning 4d - , 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 












om PRICED GARAGES 
est prices on Ready-Made 
Pre Proot Steel Garages. Set 
@ any place. Send postal for 
arage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
601-851 Pike 8t., Cincinnati. 0. 








Roofin? Book 





Allcrops must have Nitrogen. Some 
forms of Nitrogen are cheaper than 
others, some act quicker than others, 
some are more available, some are acid 
and some are alkaline. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the cheapest, is the quickest, is 100% 
available and IT IS NOT ‘ACID. It 
gives wonderful results “and should 
always be used for fertilizer Nitrogen. 
Write for my FREE BULLETINS. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York . 


Hoffman’s Wheats 


9 hardiest, reliable kinds. Yield more per acre 

—require less seed. Graded—sound—cleaned 

clean. Free from cockle—ry arlic—smut— 
tc. Many farmers sowing them had 


8 to 10 bushel increase per acre 


Every bag must please you—or you return it, 
ond or we'll refund your money—pay all freight. 
CATALOG and SAMPLES FREE. ‘i's {2° 
* them today. 
Mention Farm Journal. Hoffman's Wheats do pay! 


AHL HOFFMAN, lac. Landisvile, Lane. Co. Pa. 























fuk WE CO..S714 Ning SO, tan 
Agents M gents Make Big jig Money 


= my - Ay 
pees le ares. Poailvey Guar- 
give double tire mileage. 


Time or Full Time 
eee pat guner buys on account of 


auuick tor territory and nd special terms corms te 
AMERICAN AOCESSORIES CO., B-1434 CINCINNATI. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS ste dae 


Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear fruit 
summer. , Blackberry, ° 


Grape, 
Flower for fall planti ie 
os s, Shrubs, for y p ing. 


Garden State Far Farms — Atlantic Coast 
acs A me a 


Atlantic City. 
Xoonan: Ca7MM R. E. Trust Bidg., og aby Pa. 


FOR SALE-—S1i Bh decines 
pierre ye 4-inch 


rh ooo! The Farm oo 
IN ro aaua acres, finest 


PECAN GROVE *- c. T. eagens oid, A Boge te 




















OOSEBERRIES, currants, raspber- 

ries and blackberries should be cul- 

tivated thoroughly this month. If 
bushes are forced in growth until the end 
of the month, next year’s*crop will be 
much improved. 


Hedges and shrubs should be pruned 
during August. 


Pull ripened onions and let them lie on 
the ground for two or 
three days until well 
cured. 


I kept my onions in a 
dry, cool (frost proof) 
loft last year. Neigh- 
bors kept theirs in cel- 
lars. Theirs sprouted, 
with much loss. Mine 
kept. Try my plan. 

George Gilbert. 


J. Offield, Washing- 
ton, has a cherry tree 
that was carried over- 
land from Ohio and 
planted in 1856. The 
remarkable old tree still 
bears an average crop of 
fruit. It has been care- 
fully pruned and 
guarded each year. The 
spread of the top 
branches is seventy feet. 
The tree has always been 
top pruned, so that the 
long bearing limbs are 
within reach of an eight- 
foot step-ladder. 

F, V. Fickle. 


247,520 strawberry 
plants’ were planted in 
the neighborhood _ of 
Carthage, Mo., last 
spring as the result of 
the “Carthage Straw- 
berry Plan.” Under this 
plan, the local Chamber 
of Gemmerce furnished 
the plants, which were 
to be paid for, on the 
grower’s responsibility, 
after the crop was 
picked. This plan added 
100 acres to the straw- 
berry area around Car- 
thage. The poy were furnished at a 
special price of $2.50 a thousand. 


What say, folks? ‘‘I have been trying for 
the past two years to raise Rex begonias, 
but without success. I have had about 
twelve plants, but none of them thrive. 
Last October, I purchased four beautiful 
plants, but after a month or so the leaves 
all dro off. Then, from time to time, 
little shoots would appear and same would 
stick about one inch above the ground 
then they would wilt and disappear. I 
have the plants in an eastern exposure 
keep ‘them — wet by watering and 
spraying with a very fine 
atomizer. I use no gas and 
there are no cooking odors. 
The temperature of the 
room is about 72° F. in the 
day and at night never less 
than 54° F. Can you tell 
me what isthe trouble? . 

Mrs. K.A.I.” 


Do seed-potatoes ‘ — 
out”? Evidently not. 
Walter Ferson, New ae 
shire, won first prize on pota- 
toes at the Vermont State 
Fair me year with potatoes 
grown from seed developed 
rom one tuber , aba by 
him in 1882. e says: 








Can you do this? 
fruit pickers in New Jersey 
carry filled baskets thus 


“In the fall of 1881 I had one tuber 
which I planted the following spring. It 
ved to be a good variety for yield, 


resistant to blight than some other, varie- 
ties. For these reasons I have continued 
to plant this pot#to for forty years and it 
is still yielding well.. The average yield 
has been around 300 bushels of salable 
potatoes to the acre. For seed I have 
each year selected the 
best, sizable, matured 
and true-to- -type tubers. 
I also have another 
variety which has been 
grown on the farm for 
more than twenty-five 
years, using the same 
method for selecting my 
seed, and it is still keep- 
ing up its high quality. 
My advice to fellow 
farmers is this: If you 
have a variety that 
yields well, has good 
qualities and is free from 
disease, continue with 
it rather than take a 
chance.” 


I have had thirty 
years’ experience wit 
strawberries in a small 
way. In April, 1919, I 
put out 120 plants on a 
— of ground 15 x 27 
eet. I kept them well 
hoed, and cut runners 
off till late in the sum- 


away from me and al- 
most covered the ground 
with new plants. I was 
afraid the crop would 
not amount to much, 
because there were too 
many plants. But in 
1920 I picked 120 quart 
boxes, being at the rate 
of about 12,900 boxes to 
the acre. In 1920 I 
planted nearly 900 
Italian lants of Dr. Burrill, 
Plants of and Michel’s 
Early. On account of late 
frosts I only picked a few 
more than 400 boxes in 1921. Michel’s 
Early are so small that I will not plant 
any more of them. I have grown more 
Sharpless than any other variety, and do 
not know any better one for a nearby 
market, but they will not stand shipping 
For several years I cleaned out the old bed 
and kept it for the next year’s crop, but 
the crop never paid for the troub e and 
expense. My advice i is to plant a new bed 
every spring, and plow u bay old one as 
soon as the berries are off. I have found 
this the better plan. 
Maryland. F. M. B. 





Photo by W. Rose Wilson 


Ferson’s prize-winning potatoes 


eeping and eating, and it was also more’ 


mer, when they got: 
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Sod Land for Gardens 
By Harry J. Burke 


TS many farmers who have plenty of 
land come to look upon some one 


piece of ground as the garden, and plow 
and plant this one piece of ground year 
after year without regard to results. It 
is a common custom to fence this piece of 
ground to keep out chickens. The fence 
makes it hard to work, and discourages a 
mone of ground each year. 

I like to use sod land for a garden, 
because of its more mellow and friable 
condition. Sod land does not pack and 
bake, consequently the work of hoeing end 
weeding is peduced. Weeds also, are much 
less troublesome on sod. Any one piece 
of ground that is used incessantly soon 
becomes infested with weeds. 

We had one or two striking illustrations 
of this the past season. The root crop has 
been scattered about on several small 
pieces of ground. Two of these have been 
under cultivation for several years, and 
the work of weeding on these two plots 
has more than twice doubled that on the 
other two plots. 

Rapid growth of plants is another ad- 
vantage of ‘sod land. This year our 
garden was enlarged to twice its former 
size and the rows of vegetables were 
planted in a straight line from the oid 
worn ground into the new sod land: .The 
difference in the size of the. vegetables on 
the sod land compared with those on the 
old ground is remarkable; both plots were 
planted at the same time. _Muskmelons 
on the sod land made a very strong and 
vigorous growth; while on the old soil, 
that has been cropped and tilled for years, 
although they have had equal attention, 
the stalks were not nearly so good. 

I can not say how many vegetables do 
better on sod. Perhaps the advantages in 
germination of small seeds make the old 
ground better for the smaller seeded 
vegetables, but I am sure that sweet corn, 
tomatoes, muskmelons, potatoes, cab- 
bages, beans and many similar vegetables 
do much better in sod than in ground:that 
has been incessantly worked without a 
rest or change. 

Clover makes a much better sod than 
the regular grasses. It is best plowed in 
the fall; leave it rough so as to collect and 
retain all the rain‘and snow. With one- 
third to one-half of the regular garden 
‘on in clover each year, the ground can 

rotated. 
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Device for Storing Celery 


Below is a device for moistenirg sand in 
which celery is packed. It consists of a 
piece of lead 5 which will feed just 
enough water to keep the sand constantl 

moist. The pipe is plugged at one rs | 


* The other end is fit with a funnel 


which acts as a reservoir for water. The 
pipe is bent at right angles and holes are 
ored in the side of the arm which is 
plugged. The number and size of the 
oles will depend upon the size of the 


box, and also upon the kind of sand used. | 


Try a few small holes first and gradually 
increase them until the right number and 
size have been reached, The celery keeps 
fresh and crisp and there is little bother 
since it takes only a few minutes to fill 
the reservoir and one filling should last for 
several days. M. C. Johnstone. 


FUNNEL | 
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Marble Floor Finish 
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Wear! 
‘Wear! 


but it never touches the wood 


OUNDING heels, 
kicking toes, and 
banging furniture legs 
never reach the fibres of 
a floor varnished with 
Devoe Marble Floor Fin- 



















































































ish, . 

Its deep rich glow adds 
beauty to the room. Its 
smoothness makes clean- 
ing easy. Its toughness 
keeps dust'and germs out 
of the pores of the wood. - 


What a great help to 
good house-keeping is a 
floor finished with Devoe 
‘Marble Floor Finish Var- 
nish. 

Extremely durable, Easy 
to apply. 

Devoe Products are time- 
tested and proven, backed 
by the 168 years’ experi- 
ence of the oldest paint 
manufacturing concern in 
the U.S. Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 
sn your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 


Paints Dd > O\ Brushes 
Stains (£4 = re Artists’ 
Varnishes | | Materials 


Enamels 
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New 


You need never again have trouble, and lose your time and 
temper with a riveted-up mower knife. You can now have 


SICKLE B. 


It has instantly renewable blades. 


and the blade drops 


See Our Exhibit when 
at the State Fairs 

Sedalia, Mo. 

Erie, Pa. 

Des Moines, lowa 

Columbus, Ohio 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Hamline, Minn. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Elmsmere, Del. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 

White River Junction, Vt. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


Mass. * 
Yakima, Wash. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
aeeete ay 

renton, N. J. 
Salem, Gre. 
Helena, ‘Mont. 
Birming , Ala. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Richmond, Va. 


hreveport, La. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me your folder describing the A- M-F Sickle Bar. Does my dealer 


handle it ? 
His name is. 


AE. 





Just remove a small key 


out. Put in the new blade and replace 
the key and the blade is in, tighter than if it 
were riveted. It is double locked and must stay 
rigidly fixed until you unlock it. And a dozen 
blades can easily be carried in the tool-box, right 
on the machine. 


You replace a broken blade right in the field— 
in a minute’s time—and go on with your mow- 


ing. You don’t have to take the A-M-F Sickle* 


bar out of the machine. 


. You save time—time that’s worth more than 


money—when you are hurrying to finish before 
the weather changes. You can’t afford to keep on 
having to change knives, or to go back to the barn 
to rivet up a new blade. 


You save money too—because you don’t have to 

keep two or three complete knives on-hand. All 

you need is a box of a dozen A-M-F Blades. 
Guaranteed against breakage: 

Any bar or head which breaks within a year from 

date of purchase will be replaced FREE. 


There is an A-M-F Sickle Bar built for every 
make of mowing machine on the market. It is 
only a matter of a few minutes to attach one 
to your machine. 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent winter rains the . Put 
land in shape for Poy 
ditching and te: 


work. 
Farm 


Gone now with 
Ditcher 
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New Lime-Sulphur Formula 


Ao method of making lime 
sulphur for spraying trees has 
worked out by Prof. G. C. Starcher, for- 
merly at the Virginia Agricultural College, 
but now at Alabama Agricultural College. 
In the new formula, hydrated lime is 


used instead of rock lime, and boiling . 


water furnishes the heat. Results are the 
same, and there is not so much objection- 
able sediment. ; 

To make lime-sulphur in the new way, 
use ten pou of hydrated lime, eight 
pounds of sulphur, eight gallons of boilin 
water. Mix the lime and’sulphur dry a 


sift oe mosquito wire, sixteen meshes 
to the inch. When mixed and sifted, add 
the boiling water and stir for five minutes. 


Then add eight gallons of cold water, 
strain the mixture into the sprayer tank, 
and dilute to make fifty gallons. 

No heat is used under the vessel in 
which the material is made. This solution 
is what you might call boiled lime-sulphur, 
which hasn’t been boiled at all. But it 
does the work, says Professor Starcher, 
who has tested it for five years. 





New Spray for Scale 


The U. 8. Department of Agriculture is 
recommending the use of engine oil for 
San Jose scale, according to a recent press 
release. Here is another use for oil on 
farms. Experiments carried on in Arkan- 
sas during a very severe attack of San 
Jose scale, showed practically complete 
killing of the scale by one -thorough 
application of the spray. The stock 
emulsion is made up as follows: Red 
engine oily or oil of similar grade, one gal- 
lon; water, one-half gallon; potato fish-oil 
soap, one pound. 

After mixing, the ‘mixture must be 
boiled and pumped. It is then mixed in 
the proportion_of six gallons of the stock 
inn to 200 gallons of water. 





To Protect Young Trees 
from Rabbits 


Rabbits often ruin young orchards by 
stripping the bark from the trees in 
winter. In the Berkshires, in Western 
Massachusetts, a fruit grower uses the 
following method of protection: 

Between the rows of trees, he plants a 
large number of cabbage plants, late in 
summer. The rabbits eat the heads of 
cabbage in preference to the bark of his 
voung trees when their search for winter 
food begins. The trees are not harmed. R. 





Non-Heading Cabbage 


Last fall I learned through a Dutch : 


farmer how to handle cabbage that won’t 
head. A wide trench should be dug, so 
deep that after some top soil is thrown in 
the cabbage can be set in the trench as 
close as they will stand, and the heads 
come up level with the top of the ground. 
After they are planted the trench should 
be covered with boards, brush, corn- 
stalks, salt-hay, and earth on the top, 
keeping it open at the ends or elsewhere 
until cold weather comes and then it 
should be covered close. In the spring, 
March or April, you can go out to your 
trench and find solid and sound, crisp and 
tender heads of cabbage as delicate as 
cauliflowers. 
Ohio. R. H. Neill. 





The backyard gardener who sprayed 
his Glaate, has a nightmare 































Reasons for Cover Grops 


eee: are at least seven reasons— 
: more—for sowing cover crops 
in the rehard when summer cultivation 
is over. Cover crops make the soil 
warmer, prevent winter washing of soil, 
prevent plant-food leaching away in 
winter, furnish humus, take nitrogen from 
the air (if leguminous crops are used) 
check late fall growth of trees, and hold 
snow in winter. Likewise cover crops have 
distinct advantages in ing. lL 

In every section there is one cover crop 
well adapted for orchards and gardens. In 
Washington state, for example, vetch 
takes the lead as a crop to use in starti 
the cover crop method in an orchard, 
recent. tests show. This is because the 
plants’ make plenty of growth to decay 
and work into’the soil. After two or three 
years’ use of vetch, alfalfa is a good crop 
. oer Te These ig ow a 
etting t @ grow uncut through 
summer, then dis! it into the soil in 
the spring, is better than cutting the crop 
for hay or cutting it and allowing it to 
decay on the ground. 

On Long ogee N.. Y;, one truckers 
are using rye for a cover crop. Rye isn’t a 
legume, and will not take nitrogen from 
the air, but it has other good points; it is 
hardy, can be planted late in fall, will go 
through a pretty tough winter, and will 
grow on pe that is slightly sour. If rye 
1s not. plowed under early ‘in the spring, it 
will get too ripe and tough, and will not 
decay. Other cover crops grown on Long 
Island are white turnips, oats, and crim- 
son clover. Turnips are sown broadcast 
after toes; oats are plowed under in 
the fall, and crimson clover in the spring. 

Winter vetch, or hairy vetch, is one of 
the best cover crops on New Jersey truck 
and fruit farms. (Do not confuse hai 
vetch and spring vetch). Hairy vetc 
seed ought to be inoculated when used on 
a piece of ground for the first time. 


Record Cherry Crop 


More than a ton of cherries (2,120 pounds, 
to be exact) from one tree in one season is 
the record of Sherwood Rice, Columbia 
county, Ore. - He sold the cherries at 
seven cents a pound. The tree is thirteen 
years old, is twenty-six inches in diameter 
at the ground, and has a spread of branches 
of about seventy feet. 

Oregon. Wesley Ray. 


Weevils in Beans 


Weevils can be killed in beans and peas 
by the use of carbon bisulphide. To treat 
taese put them in a jar, tub or other vessel 
which can be covered tightly. Put into a 
glass about one teaspoonful of carbon 
bisulphide for each ten gallons of space 
in the enclosure and place the glass in 
with the beans. Allow them to remain 
in the fumes of the carbon bisulphide over 
night, then take them out and place in 
dry storage quarters. ‘Do not take lamps 
or lighted matches near the material, and 
do not breathe the fumes. 


Trays of peaches in John Unruh’s 
drying yard, Reedley, Calif. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


A Roller-Bearins Profit-Maker 


at a Much Lower Price 


Wes the new-design International Manure 
Spreader came on the market in large 
numbers about two years age, it immediately 
met with such an enthusiastic demand that 
dealers could not begin to fill orders. This 
machine marked a great advance in good 
spreader building and the farm public was 
quick to realize it. 

Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer's store 
and find out the reason for this pronounced success. 
You will find a spreader of great strength, durability, 
light draft, and wonderful efficiency. Study in detail 
these great features : 


1. Roller bearings at seven points. 

2. Power delivered from both wheels. 

3. Double ratchet drive with six feed speeds. 
4. Short turn front axle; no pole whipping. 
5. Rear wheels track with front wheels. 

6. Tight bottom. 

7. Two beaters and wide-spread spiral. 

8. All-steel main frame. 


The International Manure Spreader is a wealth 
“producer; it will return extra bushels from the same 
land; it will return its price over and over and carry 
more profit into your bank account. 


And its price has been cut down to an attractive 
low figure. That is another detail you will find to be 
true in connection with the International at the store 
of your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO UNCORPORATEO? USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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| “Saws 25 Cords 
>in 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
gawyer says he did with a WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- 
Rig. Another # loads of wood in 
8 hoursand 20 minutes with a 6 H-P. 

Sa: owners have 


Hundreds 
made similar 





other machinery. It’s the all-purpose out- 
fit Tee deuppenn, tind maw eee enue om or 
regular business, When not sawing you can fill 





tee against defect catalog. Sent 
Write today for description and prices. 











OR any old odd job, any old time, 

you can’t beat Bernards. Pliers 
with square jaws—meet like a vise. 
With cutting blades that slice through 
metal like a knife through cheese. 
At hardware dealers. Made in seven 
sizes. 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 


BERNARD 
Oe PLiERS 


NEW HAVEN .CONN. OUTSIDE 
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z Este put in concrete floors, 

sidewalks, foundations, efc., 
Me at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
BOOT A Concrete Mixer. Also make big 


ers, wheelbarrowful 4 minute. 





\ 
Ke ay Send No Money 
oe Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days 
j) <p PSalance $075 monthly 3 
aster = ze or $38.00 cash with order. 
Ch tty, == Write today for catalog— 
Free Book on concrete, 








run 34 Miles 
on Gallon of Gasolin 


ine 
Wonderful new carburetor, Many 
from 


. Send make of car 
offer. 





3329 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 











ATENTS fictssr neve 


TS PROMP ASSURED 
Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, Washington, D. C. 
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Wheat, Corn, 


and Qats 


1922 makes a record for variable weather — Wheat prospects not so 
good — Corn about’ average— Too much oats produced 


OLLOWING two 
months of excessive 
rainfall, June gave us 

thirty days of drought, and lack of surface 


moisture coupled with record heat over a. 


large part of the central valleys has 
brought something very like a collapse to 
the winter wheat crop. Further empha- 
sizing the variability of the weather, the 
Southwest suffers severely, but 
not so severely as do the Ohio 
and Middle Mississippi valleys 
where a crop that was e ted 
to tax grain bins auidialy 
shrinks to one of moderate size 
and unsatisfactory quality. 

Heat at the critical period of 
head development, moderate 
drought and an unusual attack 
of rust, with here and there 
a showing of the dreaded black 
rust, have chilled the bumper 
prospect that cheered observers on June 1, 
and by the time this is printed the July 
government report will show a crop below 
that of last year. Nor does this tell the 
whole story, for the record of past. experi- 
ence shows that damage in June is never 
fully measured until the crop is threshed. 
We may now confidently expect a crop not 
only less than last year, but one of light 
weight, because of a large percentage of 
shriveled grains. It is a crop over which 
disappointment will continue to grow for 
@ month more, just as e tations ad- 
vanced for three months following March 
1. The rate of yield at the machine will 
shrink, and the heat of June in the central 
valleys will be a price factor in the world’s 
grain trade for a year to come. 


Spring Wheat O. K. So Far 


Spring wheat rarely meets grief until 
mid-July. The season to date has been 
fine as far as growth is concerned, and the 
lateness of the crop has been caught up. 
This is in the crop’s favor, but it also 
carries with it the danger of black rust. 
Already reports of rust in the preliminary 
stages are current, but such reports come 
along every year at this time, and mean 
nothing but apprehension. The crop is 
far enough along to insure a much better 
yield than last year, if it escapes rust. 


Short Oats Crop 


Another crop which June weather de- 
cided should be short is oats. Erom Ohio 
to Kansas, inclusive, oats show short 
straw, small heads, thin stand and weeds. 
A large acreage was turned into pasture, a 
still larger acreage was cut with the 
mower because too short to be bound, and 
the acreage actually harvested shows a 
ield much below normal. On the other 
nd Iowa shows a normal crop in scat- 
tered sections of the state, but a very light 
yield or failure in the northern and north- 
wéstern counties, where they have lacked 
rain. In the spring-wheat states, however, 
the season has been favorable and there is 
a probability of a good oats crop. 


Too Much Oats Grown 


In the face of a very small crop in 1921 
the oats market during the year 
been very unsatisfactory. Notwithstand- 
ing the small yield there is carried over at 
the end of the cereal year a visible supply 
of oats, one of the largest on record, and 
on top of that an unusually large supply of 
old grain on the farm. Prices below cost 
of production have failed to stimulate 
consumption of oats, while the export 
demand has taken only six million bushels 
in the ten months, as against eighty- 
six million during the same period three 
years ago. 
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By B. W. Snow 








It is increasingly plain that 
we can not keep on growing 
so much oats. The grow- 
ing use of mechanical power, both in eity 
and country, is having its effect upon 
oats demand, and the place which oats now 
holds in standard rotations must be turned’ 


over, in part at least, to some other crop. _ 


. Moderate reductions in corn acreage in 
some important producing ‘sec- 
tions are largely offset by in- 
creases in other corn states, so 
that the net decrease, if any, is 
the result of a return of corn land 
to'cotton growing in the South. 
Such a change is natural and 
simply means turning the land 
over to the best paying crop; it 
has no significance as voluntary 
reduction of corn acreage. The 
corn crop enters July small and 
late in development, after a tne § 
June, but it is vigorous and color is good. 
The result of a corn crop always hinges 
upon July weather, and this is true espe- 
cially this year because growth is delayed 
and soil surface is dry. 


Rules for Estimating Corn 


The weather rules governing the size of 
the corn yield may be laid down as follows: 
(1) The critical period of growth of corn is 
comparatively short. (2) The rainfall 
from mid-July to mid-August has greater 
effect upon corn yield than any other 
equal period. (3) The rainfall for the 
ten days following the date of blossoming 
has an almost dominating effect upon the 
yield, the larger the rainfall the larger the 
yield. Apply these rules at the time you 
read this issue of The Farm Journal, and 
you can make a very close estimate of 
corn crop possibilities this year. 


How Much Wheat Eaten ? 


There is a good deal of criticism of the 
wheat crop estimates of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because there appears 
to be-a larger carry-over of old wheat than 
expected. In my judgment such criticism 
is unwarranted. There is more old wheat 
than was anticipated, but this simply 
means that in this country we do not eat 
so mich bread as we thought we did, 
rather than that crop estimates are too 
small. Several months ago I pointed out 
the tendency to exaggerate the consump- 
tion average, and that the Department is 
not responsible for it. This subject. is 
important at this time, because when the 
official estimate of 1922 wheat appears 
there will at once be much speculation as 
to the relation between supply and demand. 
Errors in assumed demand are just as 
damaging and much more likely to occur 
than errors in supply figures, and this 
must be considered when attempting to 
forecast wheat prices. 





To Make Hominy 


Make a solution in the proportion of 
two ounces of soda-lye to each gallon of 
water, — an agateware kettle for the 

. Place dry white corn in this 
solution and boil hard for one hour, then 
turn the corn into a wire sieve or basket, 
or into a bag made of mosquito-netting, 
and allow cold water to run through it 
for five or six hours. Where running water 
is not available, place the corn in a tub of 
water, changing the water and stirring the 
corn at frequent intervals, in order to 
free it fromthe lye., When free from lye, 
rub the corn between the hands in order 
to remove the hulls and germs, then drain 
and spread out to dry. 
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Nitrogen 2 Cents a Ton 
Continued from page 1 I 


you get them, or even longer, but the sooner 
they are used the better. 

You should do the actual work of inocula- 
tion in'a cool, shady place; keep the inoculat- 
ing material and the seed, after treatment, out 
of the direct sunlight, sow the seed as quickly 
as possible after the treatment and cover it 
promptly. In the early spring and late fall 
covering the seed right away is not so impor- 
tant as in summer, when the sun’s rays are 
hot and the air and ground are heated. But 
where it is possible, do the seeding early in 
the morning or toward evening, for safety. 
For clover and alfalfa mix the culture with 
clear, cold water, using as much ‘as a gallon 
of water where necessary, but never more 
water than is necessary for the seed to be 
treated. Use all the contents of the bottle 
for the one inoculation. It spoils quickly 
after the bottle is opened, so you gain nothing 
by trying to save some. Pour the culture 
into the water in a clean crock or bucket, stir 
it around with some clean utensil until you 
have it well mixed and then treat the seed. 
I like a galvanized.tub for this work. There 
is no loss of the liquid. 

Place a bushel of seed in the tub, pour a 
scant quart of the liquid over it, getting the 
liquid over as much of the surface as possible; 
then work the seed up from: the bottom and 
in from the sides, till you are sure that it is 
all slightly moist. There is no difficulty in 
telling from the looks of the seed when the 
job is done. Then sack it, and hang it up in 
a cool, dark place for twenty minytes and it 
will be ready to seed. Or, if you are ready 
to drill the seed in, put it into a sack and 
take it to the field right away; but’be sure to 
protect it from direct heat and sunlight just 
as much as passible. There is nothing harm- 
ful about the bacteria, so you need not 
bother about that. If the seed gets pretty 
wet, it’s a good idea to have some fine, dry 
earth or sand handy to work in with the 
seed and let it run also through the drill. 


Beans and Peas More Difficult 


With other legumes the process is not so 
simple. You can’t thoroughly wet lima 
beans nor some varieties of string-beans, 
without having them break their skins. Be- 
sides, some varieties of legumes are pretty 
sure to take the inoculation, and others are 
not. There is a wide difference, for instance, 
in the varieties of soybeans. The Mammoth 
Yellow is a pretty sure shot; some other 
varieties decided edly are not. With the limas, 
in fact with all beans and peas, except those 


for the garden, I always use dry soil to take 
up the moisture. You are not at all sure of 
success unless you do this. And it is a 


wr good idea, before pouring the culture 
into the cold water, to put a little freshly 
prepared liquid glue in the water, so that as 
the beans and peas absorb the water and 
get dry, the dirt sticks to the skins, and helps 
to hold the bacteria where we want them. In 
planting limas I always moisten a little dirt 
separately with the solution, give the limas 
themselves a quick douche, then sprinkle 
dirt on them; and when I seed the limas, I 
always put a ‘pinch of the dirt in along with 
them. With this method I have had the 
finest inoculations of lima beans I have ever 
seen, and usually a whale ? acrop. With 
soybeans and field-peas and beans the dirt- 
glue method is necessary to make a sure 
shot of it. 


The Colander Method for Gardens 


With garden peas and beans I use a colander 
and two pans or crocks, putting the seed in 
the colander and —s the concentrated 
liquor over it, cabctian e drippings in one 
of the crocks; then inoculating the next lot 
by settin the colander in crock No. 2 and 
ae pg the Tee from crock No. 1 over it, 
and so on. have a big lot to inoculate 
(which I aie do), I add cold water to 
make sure of enough inoculating mer to 
go the rounds; I sow while the 
wet. I have not had a failure with 
method since I started using it, and I on 
some wonderful inoculations. As a 
matter of fact, I use much less than a quart 


of liquid to a bushel of seed, and the coarser , 


the seed the less you need. Alsike clover 
takes quite a bit more liquor per bushel, for 
instance, than peas or beans. After~you 
have tried this method a few times, you will 
probably come down to my method of using 
a little over a pint to a bushel, for the more 
concentrated the solution the more bacteria 
you have sticking to each seed and the 
greater the inoculation per plant. 
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BATTERY GAUGE 


PRESSURE - GAUGE 


FACTURED BY 


GASOLENE GAUGE 


Own a Tire Gauge Too 


You can’t put a tire pressure 
gauge On your instrument 
board, but you can carry one 
in your pocket or tool-box. 

At all times you should 
know the amount of air in 
your tires. 


Too much air and your car 
rides like a truck with solid 
tires. 


Not enough air and your 
tires lose their strength by 
bending and flexing as they 
roll over the road and by 
straining and stretching the 
fabric or cords at every bump. 

Don’t guess at the air in your 
tires. Nine times out of ten 
the driver who guesses he 
has enough air has too much 
or not enough. ~ 


Don’t depend on borrowing 
a tire gauge. Own your own 
gauge. A Schrader Gauge 
will cost you $1.25 (in Can- 
ada $1.50). Tne mere knowl- 
edge that your spare tire is 
fully inflated is worth that. 


Air is free. You can put in 
as much as you want, without 
cost, You can let out excess 
air without waste. 


The Schrader Universal 
Tire Gauge will last for years. 
It will not go wrong. It will 
not register inaccurately. 
Bold white figures on a black 
background stand out like 
figures on a slate. 


Sold by garages, hardware 
stores, and motor accessory 
stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Peeekies, New York 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 





SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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strong individuality stamps his off- 

spring with the dollar sign, the meas- 
ure of success. Looked at in this light, is 
there place for the scrub sire that labels 
his progeny with the question mark, the 
label of failure? 

From the new settler pioneering among 
the stumps of our last frontier in the 
North, while his one or two cows shift for 
themselves on raw lands and 


Te purebred sire of good type and 


By Joe Alexander 


now, it seems. A trial of only a few months 
convinced them that they had made the 
right move. Feeding on the same wild 
pasture with the scrubs willed to them 
by their father, the grades far surpassed 
the poor scrubs in production, and the 
boys saw and were convinced. Nor did 
they stop there. With $1,500 of borrowed 





brushy pastures, to the well- 
established and prosperous 
farmer with his fine modern 
barns, his silos, his cleared 
acres, is the work of only a 
few years for the man who 
has put his faith in purebreds. 

For example, let us point 
to what the two Augustine 
brothers, of Marinette 
county, Wis., have done— 
or rather how it has paid 
them to get behind their, 
purebreds, for they insist 
that all the credit should go 
to their livestock. Briefly 
told, here is their story: 

Eight years ago these two 
brothers, products of hard 
knocks and the local rural 
school, bought the old home farm of 200 
acres from their father. Some njnety 
acres were cleared and under cultivation, 
but they were of low fertility as a result of 
steady cropping to oats and hay, grown 
and sold to the logging camps. Back in 
dad’s day the logging camps were the 
only steady and conveniently-located 
ready market for farm crops; therefore, 
only such crops as could be sold there 
were grown, to_the detriment of soil 
fertility and future yields. Oats and hay 
grown year after year left its unavoidable 
heritage of depleted soil. But times have 
changed since dad’s time; the camps have 
gone and new markets have developed— 
markets which made possible the utiliza- 
tion of the remainder of the 
farm which was sparsely tim- 
bered cut-over land with 
plenty of wild pasture for 
cows in summer. 

The brothers were im- 
mediately confronted with 
the task of rebuilding the 
fertility of the land already 
cleared, and they knew that 
it could not be done without 
livestock. But to buy cows 
was a real problem, for all 
the ready cash they had on 
hand was $600 and there 
were plenty of places where 
it was needed} for repairs and 
new machinery for instance. 
They argued the matter out 
at length, and cows won. 
Five good grade Holsteins 
were purchased; money went 
farther then than it does 





~ Getting behind the purebred, literally. King De Kol Hen- 
gerveld Lyons pulling one of the Augustine brothers of 
Marinette county, Wis., to dairy prosperity 


money they bought four registered Hol- 
stein cows and one young bull in a dairy 
district of Southern Wisconsin noted for 
its Holsteins. Even their fondest hopes 
were more than realized, particularly in 
the general thrift and promise of their 
first crop of fine, growthy calves. 
Convinced now of their final success, 
and with the steady income from the nine 
head of heavy milkers to help things along, 
they made another purchase. This time 
they spent $1,000, part of which was bor- 
rowed, for three fine yearling heifers, to 
add more good blood to their already 


: strong foundation herd. For a time their 


debts kept pace with the added assurance 
of ultimate success brought by the new 








Colt-creep, where colts get grain, on the Robison farm, - 
near Pekin, Ill. ° 


purebred heifers, but the boys had im- 
plicit faith in cows, and they “played 
their faith to the limit.” 

Space does not permit us to relate step 
by step the many ways that the Augustine 
brothers have been repaid for getting 
behind purebreds. We can only touch the 
“high spots,’”’ as it were. Perhaps the 
best measure of their success, and the best 
proof that their faith was well placed, is 
this: Their cream check for 
two weeks during the high 
prices of 1919 was $244 earned 
by the milk from eighteen 
head, several of which were 
only heifers with their first 
calves. Looked at purely 
from the dollars and cents 
standpoint, this means an 
average of somewhat over 
$27 a month brought in by 
each cow. Need more be 
said on the subject? Need I 
take time and space to discuss 
how the soil fertility was re- 
turned? I think not, and 
believe you will be of the 
same opinion. 

I have not singled out the 
Augustine brothers to speak 
: about their success for the 
reason that they are the exceptions who 
have succeeded in performing some sort 
of a miracle. I point to them as a good 
example of what-can be done by any one 
who is willing to place his faith in pure- 
breds.. To get behind the right kind pays. 
What they did others can do; in fact, 
others throughout the country are doing 
just as well every day by getting behind 
purebreds. 

The states that have the highest per- 
centage of purebred dairy bulls, also have 
the highest-producing cows, according to 
census figures. The Department of Agri- 
culture arranged the forty-eight states in 
order; that is, thé state having highest per- 
centage of purebred sires first, and the 
lowest one last. Then the list 
was cut into four parts, twelve 
states each. The first twelve 
states in the list was the lead- 
ing group not only in percent- 
age of purebred sires, but in 
milk production. The same 
was true in the second, third 
and fourth groups of .twelve 
states. The percentages of 
purebred bulls and the aver- 
age yield of milk per cow are 
given, in the table on page 23. 





Two good records: Foothills 
Bouvadia, a four- year-old 
Oregon Shorthorn cow, in one 
year gave 16,762 pounds of 
milk containing 604 pounds 
of butter fat. Violet Night 2d, 
seven-year-old Iowa Short- 
horn cow, gaye 15,941 pounds 


of milk, 624 pounds of fat. . 
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Montgomery Ward ?@ 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You Miss — 
this Money Saving 
Opportunity 


Your Free Copy of This 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CATALOGUE 








Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in selecting worthy, 
serviceable goods, and offering them at a saving, has gone into the 
making of this big complete Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 

Your free copy is waiting here for you. To write for it today is to 
learn the lowest price you need to pay for anything you need for the 


Home, the Farm and the Family. 


There is a Cash Saving of at 
Least $50 for You 


oo the right price today is a 
matter of choosing the right place at 
which to buy. To know the lowest 
price, to the actual market price 
on everythi you buy, will mean a 
saving of at least $50 on your needs 
and your family’s needs this season. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. quote the 
lowest prices possible on new, fresh 


merchandise of 2 carviieabhe equality. 


We do not sell cheap unreliable mer- 
chandise. We do sell good goods at the 
lowest cash prices of the*year. To buy 
from Montgomery Ward & Co. is com- 
plete assurance of Satisfaction and 
Certain Saving. 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 


For the Woman. Are you inter- 
ested in New York styles, the newest 
styles? Ward’s own fashion experts 
have selected in New York everything 


for you and for your children—coats, 
suits, dresses, hats and shoes, and all 
are offered to you at a big saving. 

For the Man. Do you want full 
value for your dollar? All your per- 
sonal needs, everything from clothing 
to a good cigar, is offered you at prices 
that bring you the greatest return for 
your money. 

For the Home. Everything that 
goes to make the home modern and 
pleasant, rugs, wall paper, furniture 
and home furnishings are shown in 
this catalogye at prices that save 
many dollars. 

For the Farm. Everything the 
farmer needs—tools, roofing, fencing, 
paint, hardware, of guaranteed de- 
pendable quality—at amazingly low 
prices. 

_ Every item in this ee is 
anteed exactly as pictured an de- 


scribed. Your money back if you are . 
erything 


not. entirely satisfied with ev 
you order. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


‘Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Fort Worth . Portland, Ore. 





Is Now Ready for You 








Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 


After a year’s work, and study, originating 
and testing new systems, and employing ex- 
perts, we have perfected a new system that 
makes certain a very quick and satisfactory 
service to you. 

Practically ev order that comes to 
Montgomery War Co. this season will 
actually be shi and on its way to you 
intess than 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
a new service. True it is indeed that ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Oldest Mail Order 
House, is Today the Most Progressive.’’ 








Mail this coupon to the one of our five houses nearest you 
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To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 76-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort Worth, Portland, Ore. 
(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you. 


mail me my free copy of Montgomery 


Please 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 
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Wheat 
Winter Oats 


SENT YY | and Rye 
should receive the right kind of fertilization if 
they are to be profitable under the present trying 
conditions on the farm. 

Use a fertilizer containing 


3 to 5% POTASH 


and 6% to 8% if these grains are to be followed by grass or 
clover. There is plenty of Potash in the eountry at much lower 
prices than last year, and if you insist on getting it, you will 


again find that Potash Pays 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A, HUSTON, Mgr. 
42 Broadway New York 
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MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. ether 
dairy is large or omall, wm Mag wr oy 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7065 Bainbridge, N.Y. 














ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 








Continuous Open Door Front. 
Permanent steel ladder attached. 
Size 8 x 20 $109.05 
** 10x 24 167.46 
x 26 y 


Other sizes in proportion. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER co, 
RAISE GUINEA PI 









165-Acre Boulevard Farm 
baw a ed ee, Growing > s, 6 aS 

orses, Po ry, W' » £88 engine, im men 
vehicles, etc. included; good roadside market, close 
village and beautiful lake; 75 acres level black loam 
Hoy a 20-cow pasture with trout brook, about 
150,000 ft. timber, 100 apple trees, acre straw- 
Ge hg eee me yey oF = 
garage, use; running : owner 
irmg to smaller farm sacrifices ali $3200, less 
than half cash, and for quick sale will throw in /# 
, 8 acres oats, 3 acres corn, : 
Details 13 Illus. Cata- 


Sn eer oc | me 
Renew your Subscription today! | 9.10.53. 5°5" Fuss tas isan 
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All kinds: terciera, 
catalogue 10c. GRASS FARM KENNELS, errs, BERRY, KY. 
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Dutch Belted Dairy Cows 
Are Doing Well 








This is Fritzie 
UTCH Belted cows which have been on 
official test have made good records, 

ritzie, the cow shown above, owned b 
J. A. Wilson, Maine, gave 11,347.6 poun 
of milk in 1921. Another good record was 
made ‘by Ferndell, a Florida Dutch Belted 
cow. She gave 13,447.9 gone of milk 
containing 501.9 pounds of fat in a year. 
This makes her champion over all breeds in 
Florida, Testing, more than anything else, 
will bring this breed to the front. 

E. J. Kirby, Secretary of the Dutch 
Belted Association, Covert, Mich., will hel 
prospective breeders to get in touch wit 
folks who have good stock for sale. J. D. 
Dawson, Foster, Ohio, is in charge of Ad- 
vanced Registry testing. 

The first cows of this breed were brought 
from Holland as circus animals. 







This is Ferndell, Florida Champion 








Name for Goat Meat 


Goat breeders in the Southwest«are trying 
to pick out a name for goat meat. A high- 
class Angora buck was offered as a prize for 
the best name suggested. A great deal of 
goat meat now sells as sheep meat, and the 
average person eats it without knowing the 


difference. 
—_———_q———————— 


Interesting, if True 


It’s a good ‘story, anyway—this one which 
was started by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment-of Agriculture recently. According to 
the story, scientists of the Department have _ 
discovered that the old dairy cow, browsing 
in the field and awaiting the call of the 
butcher’s boy, can be made as frisky and 
ull of pep as a young heifer. Experiments 
were made with eleven old dairy cows which 
had outlived their usefulness in a dairy herd 
and apparently were good for nothing save 
the abattoir. A number of the cows were fed 
capsules containing a serum extracted from 
the glands of vigorous young sows. The 
results obtained were amazing, and in prac- 
tically every case the vigor and strength of 
the cows were restored. There was danger, 
however, of the cows becoming infected with 
tuberculosis or similar diseases from feed: 

the extracts. A serum was then perfected, 
and this was injected into the cows. T 

method was attended with complete success. 





** My purebred sire,’”’ said Jack McGuire, 
‘*Is worth his weight in gold. 

As for the dub who buys a scrub, 
He’ll find that he’s ‘been ‘ sold.’ "’ 
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Purebred Sires 


Per cent of 


How Many Cows To Keep 


T usually pays to keep no more cows than 
hay and silage for in a 
rather poor year. This allows some roughage 
If a man keeps all the 
cows he can feed in a good year, he will have 


a #o buy hay in a poor year, or sell some of the 
PS cows. Hay is high in a poor year, and the 
— price of milk doesn’t change much. 

“a . : 

ce a How the States Stand on 


Average pro 
dairy bulls duction of milk 


er cow. 
ounds. 


3,724 
4,352 
3,724 
3,689 
3,560 
4,205 
4,128 
4,730 
4,016 
3,466 
4,317 
4,911 


4,068 


3,560 
3,965 
4,610 
2,210 
3,603 
2,692 
4,575 
3,990 


2'924 
2'993 
2'364 
2.511 


The value of silage for feeding lambs is clearly 
shown by tests at Oklahoma Experiment 
Station. One lot of lambs which received 
Sudan hay, darso silage, cottonseed-meal 
and kafir heads made $17.50 more profit than 
a lot fed on ground kafir and alfalfa. Another 
lot fed on darso silage, alfalfa hay and kafir 
Ss heads made $7.16 more profit than a lot fed 
’ on ground kafir and alfalfa hay. 








Billy: 





“I see you attended the dis 
armament conference that Farmer 
‘ Brown had down in the barnyard’ 


De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators have won 1091 
grand and first prizes 
at all important expo- 
sitions and fairs in the 
world during the past 
40 years. } 
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51 % ARE DE LAVALS 


The overwhelming number of 
De Laval Cream Separators in 
use is —— in a striking and 
forceful way by three recent 
investigations conducted by dis- 
interested people, covering most 
of the principal butter-produc- 


ing states: 
(1) From an _ investigation 
conducted by the Purdue Agri- 


culturist (Indiana), Iowa Agri- 
culturist, Cornell Countryman 
(New York), Agricultural Stu- 
dent (Ohio), Penn State Farmer, 
Tennessee Farmer, published by 
the students of various 
agricultural colleges in question, 


_ their readers, who received 


questionnaire, are either 

pe or former students: 

648% use cream separators 
of the following makes: 

50.6%—De Laval. 

16.8% —Nearest competitor.* 

(2) Sixty-two per cent of the 
cream separators on 388 repre- 
sentative Minnesota dairy 
farms, selected at random and 
over a wide area, are De Lavals, 
according to a survey recently 


made by The Farmer, of St. 
Paul. 

De Laval—62%. 

Nearest competitor—6.4%.* 


(3) From the Dairy Farm 
Survey of Hoard’s Dairyman 
(the foremost dairy paper in 
the world, having a circulation 
of approximately 85,000 at the 
time of this investigation). 

Have you a cream separator? 

80.00 %—Yes. 


What make? 
41.18%—De Laval. 
16.74%—Nearest competitor. 


51.26%—average number of 
De Lavals, based on the fore- 
going, which confirms the well- 
known statement that there are 
about as many De Lavals in 
use as all the rest combined. 


The only reason there are so 
many more De Lavals in use is 
that it is the best separator— 
skims cleaner, lasts longer, and 
is easier to clean and turn. 





*Names of all separators used and 
percentages given on request. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 





Lightning proof— 
Weather proof: 
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to recommend her as a layer 
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Our Poulies’ Risctinent Farm n Tests 


Poultry Experiment Farm is not so 

much to take up investigations along 
the line of those handled by the state 
experiment stations, as to begin where 
they leave off. ‘There are so many details, 
occurrences and minor matters that are 
not reported by the state institutions, 
which it is felt are of importance to the 
general readers, especially the be- 
ginners with poultry, that various 
notes have been made during the 
year, and are herewith briefly 
mentioned. 


Two-Y ear-Old Hens Best 


For breeding purposes, two-year- 
old hens have been found best, 
although strong chicks have been 
produced from well - developed 
yearlings. Pullets ranging from 
six to nine months old are more or 
less a risk. While their eggs may 
hatch well, there is not the 
vitality in the young that is 
found in thoge from hardy, vigor- 
ous two-year-old hens. This has 
been demonstrated by a series of 
trials, and is a strong testimonial 
to The Farm Journal’s policy of 
keeping a hen, regardless of her 
age, as long as she is hardy, 
vigorous and yields a profit. 

Tests in mating show that for 
strong, livable chicks, the best 
matings are those of six vigorous females 
and an active male. When hens are used, 
the male should be a cockerel; if matured 
pullets, use a cock. Where male birds are 
alternated in a pen, tests show that ten 
females is about the proper number. 
Good fertility has been obtained in larger 
matings, and without alternating the 
males, but the chicks were not in as good 
condition. 


Make Nests of Tobacco Stems 


For years it has been our practise to make 
all nests of tobacco stems in preference 
to straw or any other material, and as a 
result there has been practically no 
trouble with vermin either on hens or 
chicks. Tobacco stems are used in both 
the laying and incubating 
nests. As tobacco stems are 


[res object of The Farm Journal 


By Michael K. Boyer 


tions prove that Nature never exactly dup- 
lieates anything. There are no two hens 
that are exactly alike in all respects, al- 
though some come very close to it. But 
this is more exemplified by the nature of 
the hens themselves. Some of the hens 
quit laying as they began molting while 





Carefully inspect the food before giving to the chicks 


others continued laying, more or less, dur- 
ing the molting period, and kept in excel- 
lent health and vigor. - While shedding the 
feathers some of the hens had a ragged 
and dejected appearance; others in the 
same flock molted so gradually that the 
change was hardly noticed, and kept in the 
best of health during the entire’ period. 
Some hens were really savage when 
broédy, while others were exceedingly 
good-natured. Some would sit carefully 
and always had a clean-looking nest, 
while others were sure to break some of 
the eggs and befoul the rest. Some hens 
were naturally tame, while others in the 
same flock are wild and nervous. 

The trapnest has proved that the nest- 
egg theory is‘all wrong. Nest eggs have no 





not always available, tests 
were made by using hay as a 
substitute, and thickly 
sprinkling a good insect- 
powder on it. When hens 
were set the nests thus made 
were treated the same, before 
the eggs were put in. In 
these tests zenoleum, a coal- 
tar product, was used on 
account of its strength. The 
result was practically the 
same as with tobacco stems. 

With the aid of trapnests 
the nature of the different 
hens has been noted during 
the past year. The observa- ; 








Ducks and chickens, and a ee eS 


profitable combination _ 


influence whatever in coaxing a hen to lay. 
In our trapnests there is nothing but 
tobacco stems, and yet right in these nests 
the pullets start to lay and keep it up in 
fine shape during the year. 

Occasionally a hen will frequent the 
nest, but not lay. I noticed one hen get 
in the trapnest and remain there for an 
hour or more almost every day, and-yet 

she did not lay. The hen was 

killed and on being opened up was 
found to have considerable fat 
accumulated around the egg or- 
gans. Asa rule, every similar hen 
was found to be unusually heavy. 

Tests made the past season in 
alternating male birds for fer- 
tility, resulted as follows: From 

January 1 to May 1, four males 

were assigned to three pens. That 

is, cock No. 1 started in pen No. 

1; cock No. 2 in pen No. 2; cock 

No. 3 in pen No. 3, and cock No. 4 
. was placed in a cage in another 

building. The next week cock 

No. 1 was put in a cage, cock No. 

2 was advanced to pen No. 1, 

cock No. 3 went to pen No. 2, 

and the cock-that originally was 

in a cage was placed in pen No. 3, 

and so on each week. After the 

first of May only three males were 

allowed for every three pens, but 

each’ week they were moved to 

different pens. For instance, cock 
No. 1 went to pen No. 3, cock No. 2 went 
to pen No. 1, and cock No. 3 to pen No. 2. 
These changes avoidéd favoritism and 
there was better fertility. 


How To Break Broodies 


After testing various methods for breaking 
up broodiness, the following was found to 
be the most humane and satisfactory: 
Once a week all broodies found on the 
nests at night were carried to a house 
and run, in which there were no nests nor 
any other fowls. Here they were kept 
for a week, by which time they got over 
their broodiness and went to laying 
again. Once in a great while there would 
be a stubborn hen and she would have 
to remain in this pen for another week, 
but such cases were rare. 
Tests made to find out 
what effect different kinds 
of feed would have on the 
color of the yolk of eggs 
show quite conclusively that 
in the majority of cases the 
color is influenced by the 
quality of the food given, but 
that there are individual hens 
that will continue to produce 


Pale yolks predominate when 
hens are fed on milk, wheat, 
oats, bran and middlings, and 
yellow yolks when the stock 
is liberally fed on yellow corn. 
Continued on page 26 


either white or yellow yolked 
eggs regardless of the feed. ~ 
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Egging Them on To Buy 
By Ernest L.Thurston 


OHN BARTLEY was coveloning a 
poultry and small truck farm. 

an idea that he could-build up a select list 

of customers in a nearby city. He de- 

cided to make his experiment with eggs. 

As soon as his White Leghorn flock was 
big enough and was laying, he made his 
appearance, one day, in a good residence 
district. He had with him a crate of eggs 
of good size, clean, attractive and, above 
all, genuinely fresh, At each house he 
left a single egg. Attached to it by a 
sticker was a Hittie card giving his name, 
R. F. D. address and his telephone num- 
ber. The card also stated 


This Is a Genuine Fresh Egg 
Poach, Boil, or Fry It for Tomorrow’s Breakfast 
Then write or phone me an order for a regular delivery 
of eggs of the same quality. 
City delivery by truck on Fridays 
Parcel-post delivery on receipt of orders 


My price is the regular retail price for gilt-edge product. 
This week, 85 cents a dozen. 


Accompanying this “sample” were an 
order card to be filled out, and an envelope. 

The single distribution of sample eggs 
brought Bartley enough orders for a real 
start, and the growth - ‘business quickly 
took care of all his 

But the eggs sim y “opened the doors 
to other products. W enever Bartley had 
poultry to sell, or garden produce ready, 
an order card announced the fact to his 
egg customers. The goods ordered were 
delivéred on the next weekly trip, or 
shipped by post or express, if desired. He 
could market at a moderate retail price 
aiid yet realize more than was possible 
under om ngs marketing Fouts Satis- 
fied regular customers, of course, brought 
others. 

Bartley found that there was a saree 
for hampers of mixed végetables, pro 
tioned for family use and sold at a a 
price. He made up a dollar basket posh, 
one week, might contaim-lettuce, bean 
tomatoes and corn, With the change of 
season and of crops, necessarily the con® 
tents changed. 

Having only one truck delivery day, 
and using B ge x amg and express as 
supplemental delivery agencies, his own 
working time on his farm was not so 
seriously interrupted. 

On truck po a he required payment on 
delivery, and on mail orders, so far as 
possible in advance, until reliability was 
established. Where it seemed advisable 
he required temporary deposits to cover 
the cost of oon and of shipping crates. 
In many cases he persuaded his customers 
to buy their own containers. 

* After a time he felt it safe to agree to 
prscirma settlements with some of his 
established customers. In submitting the 
periodic statements, however, he always 
enclosed a self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope. 

“Make it as convenient as possible for a 
customer to pay and he is likely to settle 
with you first,”’ says Bartley. 


Papa Rooster: 
‘Now practise 
before you eat 
your supper, 
just one crow: 
Cock-a-doodle, 


doo !” 
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Save $100 to $400 


During Our 


Bi is Sao Sale! 


Here’s a Bedeice 
Gordon-Van Tine Home Plan No. 
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Special Discounts on 
Houses and Barns 
Until August 


yon Pek built-inkiteh- " 





ll materials 

furnished complete 
as specified. 

Regular a 
Price <e 
coos Sale 
Price, $2258 | 
Special Dise ~ | 


count Saves 








You $333 


All Prices Reduced 
For Thirty Days? 


This Special Offer Is Good Only During This Sale. 
_— Withdrawn August 20th. WRITE! 


To get your order in early, before the Fall 
rush sets in, we are making Special Dis- 
counts on all our houses, barns and farm 

buildings during August only. 

For 30 days Fe can buy famous Gordon- 

Van Tine Ready-Cut homes and buildings at 
less than wholesale prices! On a house 
costing between $1,000 and $1 pared Pag in- 
stance, our August discount $200 
from our August price list. Ona $2.51 hear 
or barn you save upwards of $350. 

Our catalog prices are practically the same 
as they were last January, when lumber 
slumped to the lowest point since the war. 
Since then costs have steadily gone up, and 
on August Ist we must advance all prices 





HELERPEE RY 1 Bae 


Gothic-Roof Barn No. 437 


Being built this month 

+ Hon. E. T. Meredith, 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, on his farm near Des 


Moines. to meet new increases forced upon us, In n the 
ee meantime we are making this Special August 
Jap-a rig fer — Discount for a limited period to secure your 


order NOW before our regular Fall rush starts. 


Fighent ade, weight This is the greatest offer we have ever made. 

Soe 1 Ani Special Bargains in Building Material! 

“pica We are making some wonderfully om doue. guuas anon 
...1.82 on lumber, roofing paint, Sumeee, doors, garage 

Order right fromthisad _second- hand st f but Gordon-Van Tine’s best. = 





Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bille 
a hve prices to farmers on all bills 
us during this sale. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHEO i866 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 














Davenport, Ia. Hattiesburg, Miss. Chehalis, Wash. 





GORDON-VAN TINE CO. (Address Desk R8 at office nearest you). 
Sioeee vent sn Gaede T expect to () build, Q repair, as follows: 
August Sale Prices and 
Free Catalogs. 
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I add carload freight, sa’ 
the difference, I sell on 





1622 OuklandAve., KANSAS CITY, 
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to. You mightas well “throw money to 
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high priced food to lousy chick- 
SECTL"; Nodusting modi Use 


THE - 
Tue. it x It acts like lie ailaie. Testimo- 
nials from every State in the Union | 


tell of wonderful resultsfrom its use, 
Simply 











Senge they, breathe through S 

) ae To the and are 4" 

destroyed by LICECIL vapors. we ea 

eed a eeg’ in se alt oe 02.50; ee 2 
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12 bottles ‘Au prepaid 


BACK IPF IT Faris. 





Prices Smashed: Wa ‘White today for 
ma wnat Samer — 


Saure 


Sold direct oom faster 
218 Metropoluan Bldg. E. St. Louis, Iil. 
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LAS Ate Se OS. 


CHICK 


breeds. 2 tons Anconas, $12.88. Bight Mo. 


(OSQUAB BOOK FREE 2rcg’Sausbs and 


Write at once for free book, prices, ete. Plymouth 
Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St. Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


; 87 POULTRY AND PIGEON SUPPLIES 
Send for our illustrated 
Illinois Band & Supply Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Teand c.0 arcel post. 
CHICKS 25 2e,set tie Bip ee oat 
Box 03, C. M. Saanon Pa. 


Sveiom, Lagteen. Rocks and Reds, 8 cts. 
CHIC ie e deli teed. Circular 
W. A. LAUV McAlisterville, Pa. 


SI = liets, Breeders, Turkeys, Geese. 
Pall oy ices, catalog. pe Rr Dag em Ae 
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$100 for Farm Bureau 
Recitations 


Second call to Our Folks 


F any of Our Folks ever heard De Wolf 
Hopper recite ‘‘Casey at the Bat,” we 
are sure they will never forget it. We have 
heard him give that recitation at least a 
dozen times and enjoyed it every time. The 
late Clifton Crawford was called upon time 
and again to recite “Gunga Din,” and he 
did it in a way that simply thrilled. A good 
recitation never grows old, and the Farm 
Journal contest now on is to secure recita- 
tions that can be given time and again and 
still be enjoyed. Farm bureau meetings are 
especially desirous to obtain such recitations 
and that is the reason we are conducting this 
contest. 

Every one is invited to compete. The 
more the merrier. Tell all your friends about 
it. For the benefit of those who did not see 
the July issue we are repeating the rules. 


Rules for Contest 


1. All poems submitted must be original 
and contain not fewer than twenty-four 
lines nor more than forty-eight lines. 

2. All poems must be typed or plainly 
written on one side of the paper only, the 
sender’s name and address to be written 
in the upper left-hand corner. 

3. All poems must be sent to Contest 
Editor, Farm Bureau Recitations, The 
Farm Journal, } reine aed — Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by October i, 

4. No poems will be sateinsil unless a 
stamped, addressed envelope is sent with 

poem. 

5. The prize-winning poems to become the 
om rty of The American Farm Bureau 

e 


ration. P 
The Prizes 

1st Prize $50 in Gold 
2d " lane, 

3d oe $10 oe sé 

4th “ee $5 “ “ec ~ 
5th ae ey ae 

6th 2 ae 

Tth “sé $2.50 “oe os 


The Farm Journal also reserves the 
right to buy any - the other poems sub- 
mitted at $2.50 eac 


Te. Judges 


i. J. R. Howard, eet of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Fed 

2. Mrs. C. W. Sewell, Otterbein, Ind. 

3. One of the Editors of The Farm Journal. 

The prize-winning ms will be printed 
in The Farm Journal and these, with the 
ones we buy, will be available for all. 





Tests at Our Poultry 
. Experiment Farm 


Continued from page 24 


It was noticed that eggs with pale yolks were 
more likely to have less consistency t those 
with yellow yolks. That is, the pale yolks 
flattened out when the eggs were broken 
and the whites af the same eggs seemed togbe 
thinner. Yellow yolks usually stand up 
round and full when: the egg is broken 


A Few Miscellaneous Observations 


Bumblefoot (swellings on the feet of fowls) is 
generally due to treading on sharp objects, 
rough ground, ete. It is not contagious, an 
for years it has been advocated that the 
pus in the bruise should be removed. This 
ls quite a task and not always successful. 
During the past year a number of cases de- 
veloped. Believing that the matter will 
right itself without treatment nothing was 
done, but a careful watch was made of the 
condition. -After the swelling reached a 
certain stage it began to dry up and kept on 
growing smaller until all the trouble vanished. 
Further observations will be made should 
any new cases develop. 

A method of feeding has been tried out 
which proved very satisfactory. Instead o 
feeding mash in the morning (allowing an 
iron spoonful to every two fowls in the pen) 
nothing at noon, and a full feed (a a 
to each fowl) at night, the order was changed 
as follows: In the morning, grain one ene 
feed) was thrown among straw—a 


mash was given, allowing an iron 
for every three fowls in pen; and in = 
evening, an hour before dusk, a handfu! of © 





grain is given to each fowl in the pen. 


for every five fowls in the pen; at noon the: 










































Poultry Ideas Briefly Stated 


It’s the hen that’s always cacklin’ 
That's doin’ most o’ the work. 
The one that preens her feathers 
Is pretty sure to shirk. 
If a flock is busy layin’, 
The farmer's bein’ paid; 
But the workers delay their moltin’ 
An’ can’t go out on parade 
Aunt Aggie from Oklahoma. 


HAT is the sex of a hen that lays 

regularly, crows like a rooster, has a 
spur on one leg, and at times is very mascu- 
line? Mrs. Elizabeth Amtsfeld, New Jersey. 


The hens to cull out are those that stop 
laying first in fall. The best are those that 
keep on laying. A ragged bird that has just 
begun to molt should not be culled now 
just because she is not laying. 


Broody hens may be broken up by placing 
them in a pen with a vigorous young cockerel. 
He will continually march around them, 
allowing them no time to sit. I find this the 
quickest and best way. for breaking up the 
broodies. Mrs. A. Kuriz, Pennsylvania. 


Good egg record: I am a girl, thirteen 
years old. I have ten Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Red pullets and one rooster. The 
pullets laid 216 eggs in thirty days, which is 
a good record for a beginner. 

Pennsylvania. Mary Ruch. 


The best foundation upon which to build 
a poultry house is solid masonry. It may be 
of stone laid up.in mortar.or of well rein- 
forced cement. Whichever it is, the wall 
must be laid so deep that frost will not get 
under it and tearitdown. Farmer Vincent. 


Laying hens should be fed a complete 
ration containing~grain, mash, green food, 
animal feed, shell and grit. All feeds should 
be fresh and wholesome. Stale or moldy 
feeds should never be fed as they often cause 
intestinal disorders. The ration should be 
mixed in right proportions, 50 per cent 
grain, 20 per cent mash, 10 per cent animal 
feed, 15 per cent green feed, and 5 per cent 
mineral matter. Variety is important, as it 
stimulates the appetite. 


Instead of cooping brooding turkeys to 
prevent them from roaming too much, some 
poulterers- fasten the hen with a cord to a 
peg driven in the ground, after the manner 
in which cows are tethered out for past e. 
After being pegged down a few days the 
hens are ‘‘shingled”’ so they can not fly over 
walls and fences, and are then allowed free 
range. In ‘“‘shingling”’ or ‘“‘boarding’’ tur- 
keys, a thin bo or shingle in which holes 
are made is fastened across the shoulders of 
the bird by soft cords, tapes’ or strips of 
cloth. See sketch below. When of the 
proper shape, the holes in the right place, 
and the cords are not tied too tight, they 
may be worn for a considerable time without 
injury to the turkey. 
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for twenty-five years - 
the leader in quality 
and now— 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 


Kelly prices are lower than ever be- 
fore but Kelly quality is even higher. _ 
The Kelly tires of today are the best . 
tires we have ever built. They are not 

. special tires made to meet the demand 

for low prices but are full size—full 

weight—full number of plies—and 
will give greater mileage than ever. 


Why be satisfied with ordinary tires when 
you can buy Kellys for the same price? 
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Notice the next Pullman car you medley maby. 0 a 
combined with coil springs. ‘The lea! 9 
ong 


rin, anaes 
they take up the | in the track. Phe co coil aoeren ore 
quick acting —they take » the little jounces, jolts and vibra- 
thons at the ends of the rails. The coil springs cushion the 
side roll when the car hitsa curve. =; assler equipped Ford 
aang aoe spring combination plus the important 


Your Hasslerized Ford 
is like a Pullman car 


ASSLERS on your Ford car combine the action of a 

quick acting coil spring, with the slower movement 
of the Ford semi-elliptic leaf spring. That’s why they 
give you Pullman comfort in your Ford. 


The lively Hassler coil springs take up the short staccato 
bumps, the vibration and jiggling which come too quick 
and are too short to flex the leaf springs. 


They work when the car goes around a corner, checking 
the sidesway and righting your car’s body with a steady 
even motion, free from jolts and jars. And they help the 
leaf springs absorb the big smashing bumps. 


In addition to its great superiority over leaf springs alone 
for absorbing shocks, your Hassler has the all important 
rebound check. Thus, you have the complete double 
action that minimizes both the upward and downward 
motion of your car’s body and lets it ride steadily along 
like a Pullman. : 


You can get Hassler comfort only with Hasslers. More 
than a million Hassler owners testify to that. Insist on 
Hasslers. You can test them ten days at our risk. Money 
back if you want it. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 

























‘“‘We Break the Mules” 


By Injle Heiniz 





NCLE Judd Hiiler owned a fine team of 

three-year-old mule colts. When they 
were a few days old, he-had bestowed upon 
them the names, Dick and Dolly. Dolly, at 
least, ought to have been gentle, but she 
wasn’t. Evidently she believed in equal 
rights for her sex. 

At Uncle Judd’s request I went down to 
his place one day last spring, and he said 
that thé next morning we'd break the mules. 

“T’'ve had the harnesses on ’em several 
times now and they ought to.be tolerable 
gentle,’ he assured me. 

I was in favor of driving both colts to- 
gether the first time. Uncle Judd was more 
conservative. He wanted to drive old Dob- 
bin, the family horse, and one colt at a time. 
“It’s too dangerous driving two colts to- 
gether, ” he admonished. 

‘‘Danger,’’ I replied, ‘‘is the spice of life. 
Without  anhene life would be tame.’’ Unele 
Judd lacked a sufficient array of words to 
argue with me, so he let me have my way. 

Next morning I secured a pair of Uncle 
Judd’s boots, which were so big I could jump 
into them and then jump right back out. 
By the time I had assembled the clothes I 
was going to wear, Uncle Judd was down 
harnessing the mules. 

When I was about three rods frem the 
barn—twhang! A board flew off from it and 
a piece nearly hit me in the head. Then I 
heard Uncle Judd shout, ‘‘Whoa, Dolly!’’ 
I advanced and peered around the corner of 
the door. “Dolly’ s feeling 2 little too good,”’ 
he explained. “She just about keeps me 
busy tacking boards on the barn.”’ 

I with him that Dolly was feeling 
good. Dick acted like a gentleman while he 
was being harnessed, yet I noticed that 
Uncle Judd didn’t give him a chance to act 
otherwise 

We un were hitching the colts to the low 
wagon when Aunt Sally came out on the 
porch to watch us. Uncle Judd was holding 
the mules by the bits while I fastened the 
traces. I had three hooked and was getting 
ready to fasten the last one, when Aunt 
Sally said, ‘‘Pshaw! they’re just like old 
horses already. ” She hadn’t any more than 
said it when Dolly reared forward, and Dick 
stepped on Uncle Judd’s toes. He let go of 
the bits with a yell and the mules took 
straight for the barn. Luckily the tongue 
didn’t come down, and the mules, both at 
once, tried to enter the little barn door. 
— a ied in, and there they stuck. 

ized the reins and was 
FE Bon. the van Me when Uncle Judd came 
up, limping ans He was favoring the 
left foot on which he had several corns. 
**Leave ’em in the door until we get the tugs 
hooked,’”’ he exploded. ‘If I wasn’t a 
deacon of the church I'd swear a little. 
Phew, but those corns are sore!"’ 

We got the tugs hooked and pried the 
mules out of the door. They came back 
with a lunge and my foot, or rather my boot, 
was under the wheel. The mules backed a 
few feet and stop 

“If those bones hadn’t been so big you'd 
have had your foot smashed, young man,’ 
Uncle Judd assured me. But I’m not sure. 
whether he was right or not. If the boots 
hadn’t been so there wouldn’t have been 
any thing under wheel. 

Eventually we got the mules started mn 
ward and headed toward the public highw. 
After starting, they went willingly eno 
too willingly in fact. Before they were out 
of the _ they were on the dead run, in 
spite of our efforts to hold them. Away 
went uncle’s hat; it lifted from his head like 
a kite. We covered the first mile in record- 
—— time, in spite of the mud. 

By leaning forward a little I heard Uncle 
Judd say: “Blast ‘em! They are running 
away I guess.” .I had been aware of the 
fact for several minutes, but so long as every- 
thing hung together we were all right. 

“If it wasn’t for Sam Hi ins makin’ fun 
of me, I’d jump out, but he'd never get over 
it,” I heard Uncle Judd shout. 

“Hold on to the rope,” I said. “They'll 
soon tire — 7 

‘Seems tome they're just getting started,” 
Uncle Judd te cboron 

As we flashed’ past Sam Higgins’s farm I 
didn’t have time to see whether any one was 
watching us. I suppose we didn’t cut a pia 
pretty looking figure.-. Mud was flying into 











































the air, Uncle Judd was hatless, his beard 
was plastered against his vest, and I was 
almost sitting down, I was pulling so hard. 
Anyway, I hoped Sam Higgins’s daughter 
wasn’t watching. 

We were a mile up the road past Higgins’s 
when Uncle Judd shouted tome: “Let ’em 
run, I’m goin’ to jump.’ 

‘‘They’re running now,” I said, trying to 
be humorous in the face of danger, but 
Uncle’ Judd didn’t feel like laughing. He 
had ond leg over the box when—crash—a 
front wheel gave way and spun out to the 
side of the road. The lurch the wagon gave 
added impetus to Uncle Judd’s leap and he 
landed head first in the mud. I wasn’t 
going to ride that lurching wagon alone, so 
I ani for the rear en The end came 
before I was ready to Zo, and to make 
matters worse the heel of my large boot 
caught in the scoop-board socket. I fell, 
but my boot stayed in the wagon. I sat 
there and watched my boot riding along in 
the lurching wagon. At last, about eighty 
rods down the road, it bounced out. 

Uncle Judd came over to where I was 
getting up. He was spitting the mud from 
his mouth. He was a good sport though; 
he never once said: “I told you it’d be too 
blamed dangerous drivin’ *em both together.”’ 
He did say, however, * ‘If drivin’ two mules 
together is the ‘ spice of life,’ spice tastes a 
lot like mud to me. 


I was considering how to get down the © 


road to my boot when I heard a buggy com- 
ing behind us. It proved to be Sam Higgins, 
and worse, his daughter was with him. 
they came up Higgins said: ‘‘So 
jumped out and let ’em go, did you?” 

YNot on your life,” replied Uncle Judd, 
pointing to the broken wagon wheel. ‘That 
wheel broke. That’s what did it.” 

“Did the wagon upset?”’ asked Higgins. 

“No, but it tipped so that it threw us 
out,’’ evaded Uncle Judd. 

Higgins asked us to ride along with them 
until we found the mules, and Uncle Judd 
accepted. I looked up at Miss Higgins and 
found that she was looking at my foot. 
This was painful for a moment, until I ex- 
plained how my boot caught in the wagon, 
and how I only escaped being dragg 
death by its slipping off. This was somethin 
of a prevarication, but I noticed Uncle Jud 
nodded approvingly. 

“Judd,” Higgins said, “if you'll hold this 
basket of eggs (on your lap you can sit in 
front with me.” That detailed me to sit 
with the girl. Nothing loath, I climbed in, 
and we started. 

Higgins stopped when we came to my 
boot and when I slipped it on so easily 
Phoebe (that’s Miss Higgins’s fn name) 
said that she believed I could both feet 
in one boot. I couldn’t decide whethes she 
was making fun of the boots or compli- 
menting me upon having small feet. 

Pheebe and I got along splendidly and I'll 
confess right here that the ride behind 
Higgins’s team was lots pleasanter, even if it 
wasn’t so thrilling, than the ride behind the 
mules. It was pleasanter for me, at least. 
I’m not speaking for Uncle Judd. 

We soon came to the place where the 
mules had turned into a farmer’s barnyard. 
A man had them by the heads holding them. 

Uncle Judd thanked the man when he 
offered us his wagon, but refused it. He 
guessed we’d “lead ’em home,” and I didn’t 
argue any with him. 

We found Uncle Judd’s hat on a fence- 
post where it had traveled from 
but in the meantime some hunter had passed 
and making the hat a target he had dis- 
charged his shot-gun at it. 

Aunt Sally said she was worried sick, but 
she wasn’t so frightened but what she could 
take a good long laugh at Uncle Judd’s hat. 


you 


We did break the mule colts, but not | 


both at once. We used Dobbin in the place 
of Dick and then in the place of Dolly. 


I had.a letter from Uncle Judd the other 


day. He said that Dick 
had tamed down, but 
that Dolly was just as 
stubborn as ever. 

And, by the way, this 
may interest some of 
you folks: I get a let- 
ter from Phcebe nearly 
every day. 


-At the annual Insect 
t down 








Ball — Daddy- Long- 
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The World’s 






Lowest Priced 


QUALITY Light Delivery Car 


525 


F. O. B. 
Flint, 
Mich. 


Complete with Body, as Illustrated 


The Greatest Dollar Value in the 


Commercial Car Market 
Every farm needs this car to carry milk, garden truck, feed 


and all moderate loads. 


Every country merchant needs it to enlarge his trading terri- 
tory and give better service to customers. 


Costs no more to buy and keep than a team, but does the work 
of two teams and saves one driver. 


With two extra seats makes a fine bus or jitney for livery, 


hotel or school uses. ~ 


Can be had with special panel bay at very reasonable -cost cost. 
Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


‘Consider What Chevrolet Equipment 
Means: - 


Standard Rear Axle Construction 
—strong, quiet, Spiral Bevel Gears. 
Standard Transmission — three 
speeds forward and one reverse. 

Standard Braking System—foot 
service brake, hand emergency brake. 
Standard Electrical System: 
Starter, storage battery, Remy igni- 


Standard Cooling System—pump 
circulation, large, honey-comb radia- 
tor and fan. 

Standard Instrument Board, = 
taining speedometer, ammeter, 
pressure gauge, lighting and artes 
switch, and choke pull. 


Standard Type of Carburetor, 
with exhaust heater—one reason why 


you get most miles per gallon of gaso- 
line with a Chevrolet. 

Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. 
The same type as used in successful | 
cars selling at much higher prices. 
Demountable Rims—with extra 
rim. 

Full Weather Protection—Water- 
proof curtains let down on sides and 
rear. 

Many Other Advantages which will 


be noticed on inspection, comparison 
and demonstration. 


Investigate the Difference 
Before You Buy 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


oie Basen 


Genito 


Chevrolet 


Stations 
Throughout the World 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 














My Lot and Yours 


for the day, I was taking a short cut 

through a side street. The hot waffle 
man had guided his old horse up to the 
curb, and the children were thronging 
around him; some with pennies, somie ap- 
parently just with appetites, all drawn by 
the tinkle of the bell and the tantalizing 
odor of the waffles. Two small boys 
eagerly grasped the waffies their coins had 
purchased, The larger one swallowed his 
tid-bit in one all-satisfying gulp, but the 
little fellow with the auburn curls slowly 
nibbled around the crusty 
edge of the hot deligacy, pro- 
longing the pleasur¢. Noticing 
the eyes of the other waffle- 
eater fixed on him, he paused 
and asked: 

“Was your’n good?” 

‘Huh, lots better’n your’n,” 
retorted the other, strutting. 
off toward the corner with 
never a backward glance. 

This incident remained 
with me all afternoon, and 
even while I passed away the 
time on the return trip by 
glancing over some farm 
papers I had purchased at 
the news-stand. The papers 
seemed to be filled with ad- 
vice to farm women. Now, 
really, I don’t mind advice; 
it interests me; it is often in- 
structive, sometimes helpful, 
and I like to give it myself. 
But after that day in the hot 
city some of it just put my 
disposition on the bias. Especially so with 
one article that pointed out that the farm 
woman (statistics. quoted) was backward 
in the use of modern implements, improvi- 
dent in supplying the table with nourish- 
ing food, and untaught in sanitary 
methods of living. 

It seems to me that the press has always 


I: the bustling city, where I had gone 


used the conditions of farm life for. 


“fillers.”’ When some space must be filled, 
they talk about farm women! First the 
press laughed at us, then it pitied us, and 
stated in exact numbers the percentage 
of us who ended our lives in insane 
asylums. Our dreary lives were be- 
moarted, our bedraggled skirts pointed 
out, our galoshes giggled over (until 
the city flapper began to flop around in 
them as we never did), and our idioms 
of speech were noted. Now I will con- 
fess that this public expression is veer- 
ing, nor’ to nor’west, and efficiency is 
the slogan hurled at us. 

True, we all have the most nourishing 
foods at hand, but the majority of: us do 
use them; good, clean,. raw. milk with 
home-made yeast bread satisfies hunger 
better, and with much less trouble, than 
fancy desserts or sauces with a milk 
foundation that are so much written about 
and advocated. Crisp radishes pulled 
while the dew is still on the leaves are 
palatable at our noon-day dinner, without 
being cut into imitation roses to garnish 


and its furnishings. 


By Bertha Lee Smith 


some other dish. The same paper that 
advises us to centralize all kitchen furni- 
ture so that steps may be saved, will then 
go on and describe and illustraté the mak- 
ing of intricate desserts, colorful entrées, 
and camouflaged vegetables. Perhaps the 
brain-weary city worker does require 
some temptation to eat, but the best way 
to deal with a farm family appetite is to 
have enough to go around twice. 

After arranging everything so that all 





Beauty, comfort and durability are combined in this porch 


the lounging chair and swinging seat 


walking in the kitchen is done in a straight 
line, no matter if a curve might lead us to 
the wonderful sight of blooming holly- 
hocks under the window, the water-system 
is the next point of attack. The drudgery 
of pumping and lifting and carrying is 
pointed out. On one of your trips to a 
nearby city just take time to visit some 
gymnasium; there you will find many 
city housewives busy “‘exercising’’ to_re- 
duce weight. Watch these exercises 
closely, and what do you see? Lifting, 
carrying, arm exercises similar to pumping, 
why, yes, there they all are! 

Now, I do want the cistern water piped 
into the kitchen, and when one can afford 
it, I think there should be water on both 
floors, the water to be connected with the 
water-heater, the bathtub and the sewage 
system, but no expert can convince me 
that I should draw the drinking water 





Early Goldenrod 


When I the sunshine of thy bloom 
behold, : 
And pluck and bear thee home 
with fond caress, 
Iam the richer for thy lavishness. 
Thy Midas touch hath turned the } 














land to gold 
For me to have and hold. 
| Abbie Frances Judd. 





Note the concrete floor, hickory chairs, 


from a faucet. I prefer to get it directly 
from the deep, drilled well. 

I'll grant that the farm women do work 
long hours, and many endure what would 
be real hardships to a city-bred woman, 
with a kitchenette education, but think of 
the satisfaction in living that is gained! 
Things sprout into being under our touch, 
we have all around us the results of our 
handiwork—green lawns, flaunting peren- 
nials, sturdy vegetable rows down the 
garden, the waving trees of the north 
woodlot in the background, and the all- 
satisfying odor of well-filled 
bins and cribs and mows. 

I do take more steps around 
my big farm kitchen with its 
tables and sinks, its cabinets 
and cupboards, its range and 
oil-stove, the rocking-chair . 
by the window with the maga- 
zine rack at hand, than any 
city housekeeper could pos- 
sibly take from her perch on 
a high stool which gives her 
command of the whole work- 
ing equipment. But I don’t 
have to go and ‘“‘exercise’’ to 
keep fit. Farm work accom- 
plishes something worth while 
and the farm wife gets her 
physical culture away from 
the polished “gym” floor. I 
don’t suppose that I could 
touch the floor ten timeg with 
the tips of my fingers without 
bending my knees, but I can 
pick up a basket of chips 
from the woodpile without 
sitting poo to it. 

Now that I have unburdened myself 
somewhat, I will grant many things to the 
newspaper articles. I believe in efficiency 
in work and in living. Farm life is a true 
partnership of all the members of the 
family. It can be made a happy and pay- 
ing one. I am glad that‘improvements in 
working conditions are being advocated 
and being made. Reading and music can 
take one out of the every-day slump of 
mind, and can now be had and enjoyed by 
any farm family, thanks to the rural mail 
carrier, the phonographs, and the radio. 

Then when snow and cold come, take 
your annual vacation. Just take it, 
whether you can afford it or not. Go to 
some city, visit friends or relatives and do 
some sight-seeing, or attend some farmers’ 
convention, take one of the short courses 
in an agricultural school, take anything, 
but be sure to take something. Get out. 
Crowd in all the plays, lectures and con- 
certs that time will permit. Eat at hotels 
and restaurants, and mingle with people, . 
for farm life is in a way a solitary one. 
When, tired out, you are at home again 
with the round of familiar duties you will 
find that you have gained enough of a 
mental stimulus to last you through the 


yeas. } . . 
I can not get the viewpoint. of those 


women who hate farm. life, and I spent 


Continued on page 35 





















Crocheted Sports Hat 
Designed by Mary A. Neale 


Made of brush wool in white and 
American beauty 


| MPa girl needs a sports hat nowa- 
days and the hats are made in a 
variety of becoming colors. The oneshown 
above is particularly pleasing in a com- 
bination of white a wool with Ameri- 
can beauty brush wool. Green, blue, rose 
or maize would look quite as well with the 
white. Brush wool is fairly smooth and is 
agreeable to work with. The’ finished 
article is brushed with a wire brush which 
comes for the purpose; the brush raises the 
fibers and proeuess the fuzzy effect which 
is so much admired. 

The hat requires four and one-half 
ounces of white brush wool, three ounces 
of wool in American beauty shade, a hat 
lining and milliners’ wire for the edge. 

Double the wool, that is, work with two 
strands of wool, working either with two 
balls, or with the outer end and the end 
from the inside of the ball. With a 
medium size crochet hook and white wool 
chain 3 and work 6 8.c. in 2d stitch of ch. 

2d row, 2 s.c. in each st. 

3d row, 1 s.c. in first st.*, 2 s.c. in next 
st., 1 s.c. in next st. Repeat from * to 
end of row. 

4th row, 1 s.c. in each of first 2 sts.* 
2 s.c. in next st. 1 s.c. inveach of the next 
2 sts. Repeat from* to end of row. Con- 
tinue increasing in each of the six widening 
poe always having one more s.c. 

etween these points on each row. Con- 
tinue until the work measures seven and 
one - quarter® inches in diameter, then 
crochet without increasing until the work 
measures six inches from center to edge. 

In working the next ten rows, join the 
last st. of each row to the first st. of that 
row with a slip st. This is done in order 
to obtain perfect stri The stripes 
consist of two rows done in American 
beauty wool, two rows in white wool, two 
rows in American beauty, two rows in 
white, two rows in American beauty. 

With white wool work around, increas- 
ing 1 st. in every 3d st. Crochet next 
four rows without increasing. Next row 
increase I st. in every 10th st. Then two 
rows without increasing. For next row 
join American beauty wool and increase 
1 st. in every 10th st. Next row crochet 
over the wire, fasten ends of wire, then 
finish with 1 row of slip st. Brush the 
entire hat with a wire brush and trim with 
a pompom made of the wool. 

As the head size is regulated by the 
diameter of the crown, these directions 
will make a hat measuring about twenty- 
four inches in head size. For a smaller 
hat, reduce the size of the crown. P 


Miss Four O’clock: “I’m so véxed 

with ‘Daylight Saving’! It is very 

annoying to have to move my name 
back an hour!” 
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As you look at a sleeping child, sleep seems almost the simplest of natural, iodine: ‘ 
It really is one of the most complex, It leads deep into such sciences as p y Arana 
neurology and psychology, where only the traizing of the specialist can follow 1. 


7 The Fascinating Science 


of Sleep 


Some day, perhaps, a psychologis¢ will write the drama of a 
sleepless night. 

He will picture for you all the nerve-centers that won’t or 
can’t obey the desire for sleep. Show you the inner struggle 
for rest going on in the spinal cord and brain. 


Coming finally to the bed, spring and mattress you sleep on. 
* * 


* 

Simmons has seized and developed the opportunity to follow 
science in making equipment for sleep. 

Take, as typical, Simmons Springs. 

Not a hit or miss “factory product.” But developed scien- 
tifically from a full knowledge of s/eep—its source, causes and 
how to invite it. The difference is hard to express in words. 
But compare the firm resiliency of a Simmons Spring with the 
best of the old-type bed springs you ever slept on. 

When you ask your déaler for Simmons Springs, he wi!l give you 
choice of three types 





The “Slumber 
King” Spring 
Utilizing the elastic- 
ity of metal slats in 
balanced combina- 
tion with the tension 

of helicals. 


The Simmons Box 
Spring 

In which science 

takes the place of 

“guesswork character- 

astic of old-style box 

Springs. 





The “Ace’”’ Spring 
The first bed spring to embody the 
. stience of balanced compensating 
compression and tension. 
Simmons Beds—Built for Sleep Simmons Springs—Bujlt for Sleep 
$8.00 to $75. 5.50 to $50. 
Simmons Mattresses—Built for Sleep—$10.00 to $60.00 
ple Label luxuriously upholstered with hair—90.00 


Be sure to see the Simmons Label on Bed, Spring and Mattress before you buy. 
The Simmons Label is your assurance of sleeping equipment duilt for sleep. 
All genuine Simmons Beds, Springs and Mattresses have it. No others have. 


SIMMONS BEDS 
Built for Sleep 


+ 
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ROOTBEER 


is the finest 
summer drink 
when made from 







One 25¢ package makes 
80 glasses 


You can make this pure, refresh- 
ing drink in almost no time. Just 
get a package of the extract from 
your grocer and follow the simple 
directions for mixing enclosed in 
the package. When you bottle thee 
rootbeer use tight corks or get 
Hires Patent Bottle Stoppers. 
Your friends will be glad to know 
how delicious and economical ‘it is. 


Ask for HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


aa yest <n 4 cannot cupoly ou, send 
c and we will send, stp ackage 
a. Or send $2.80 for Sarton of one 
ozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
221 S. Twenty-fourth St., Phila. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited 
Canada 


Terontoa, 


Canadian price, 35 cents the package 











MOTOR REPAIR 
BOOK FREE 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT N°} 


For Motor and Household Repairs 


SAVE FRUIT—MAKE MONEY 


with the U. 8. Cook Stove Drier. 
Can be used on Cook or Gas Stove. 
Dries all fruits and_ vegetables. 
Thousands in use. Endorsed by 

Gov. Satis- 


Agri. Dept. U. 8. 

faction Guaranteed. Direc- 

tions free. Price $5.50 and postage. 
Write tex fall description and price de! 


AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO., Box J-F, Waynesboro, Pa. 


DRY YOUR FRUIT _ 
“GRANGER” 
Home Evaporator 


Cheaper than canning—No jare—No eucar— 
Less work — No loss — Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., —- 


! Rug and Carpet Weavers ! ! 


and Filling of all teas 
(COTTON OTTON WOOL ane Hg for making COLONIAL 
G RUGS and Cal nd prices gladly 


sent on request, 
TINKLER & co. INC. 
527 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S mond aks Snatanty Sones. MAKERS 
Saver baa ote: inet i 
Collette Mig. Ca., @ox -A, Amsterdam, W. 7. 
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Save Your | 
Beans and Tomatoes 


LL varieties of string-beans can be 
dried. “Hf to be dried whole, use young 
beans. Wash and string, put in a wire 
basket or cheese-cloth bag and blanch in 
boiling water for from six te ten minutes, 
depending on the age of beans. If you 


_ want to preserve the green color, add one- 


half teaspoonful of soda to each gallon of 
blanching water. Drain well and spread 
on cloths or in sunshine, in order to re- 
move the surface moisture, then place on 
drying trays and put in evaporator or 
oven at 110° F. Slowly increase tempera- 
ture to 140° or 145° (in about one to one 
and one-half hours) and finish drying at 
this temperature. They will dry m from 
two to two and one-half hours. If string- 
beans are a little old, wash and string, 
slice in one-quarter ineh strips, blanch and 
dry as above. 

Lima beans, if young and tender, 
should be blanched five or six minutes; if 
full grown, but not hard, from eight to ten 
minutes. Dry as above, increasing the 
heat more slowly, in order not to dry a 
hard crust on the outside. The. heat 
should start at 110° F. and increase to 
145° F. In order to take the correct tem- 
perature of the oven or evaporator for 
drying fruits and vegetables, put a ther- 
mometer in a cylinder or glass filled 
with sweet-cil, cooking oil, or olive-oil, 
and set in the oven. When drying i is com- 
plete and while the vegetables are warm, 
they are very brittle, but the brittleness 
soon disappears with exposure to the air. 
Pack in wodden or tin boxes lined with 
parchment paper, and with parchment 
paper between layers, each layer being 
about one-half inch thick. It is very 
essential that dried vegetables be packed 
closely and the package kept closed_until 
about to be san 

To dry beans without a drier or evapora- 
tor, string and break into short pieces, 
then spread out on paper on a shed floor 
to dry. If dried in the shade they will 
retain their color better than when dried 
in the sunshine. The warmer the room, 
the better., Watch the beans and stir 
oceasionally. If the weather is damp or 
cool, the pieces may mold‘ at the broken 
ends. Whe en thoroughly dried, pack and 
store as described above. 

To cook dried string-beans, parboil for 
from ten to fifteen minutes in water con- 
taining a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. 
Drain and wash in fresh then place 
in a pot with a piece of fat bacon or salt 
pork; add salt to taste. Cook for frem 
three and one-half to four hours (in a fire- 
less cooker if you have one). Cooked for 
a shorter time than this, fresh or dried 

een beans are not quite so palatable. 

k the full time to allow the beans to 
take up and hold the seasoning. Allow 
the liquid to cook away until but a small 
quantity remains. 

Tomato paste will commend itself to 
the thrifty. Get rid of the water in fresh 
tomatoes and you can pack all the food 
value, flavor and color in one-tenth of the 
original space. Bottle the paste in any 
size bottle, cork and seal for use in soups 
and sauces. One teaspoonful of paste 
se make one dish of soup. 

i ain paste, boil the tomatoes until 
aime rush thoroughly and pass through 
a fine sieve or sereen to take out the skins 
and seeds. Place the pulp and juice 
which the screen in a shallow pan 
and boil down gently (over a slow fire) to 
a thick consiste Phen place it over 
hot water or in a slow oven where the heat 
is not sufficient to cause the paste to stick 
to the bottom of the pam Allow the 

pulp to evaporate until it reaches the con- 
sistency of peanut butter. While still hot 
add about two ounces of salt: to a gallor of 
the paste and pack into hot scalded jars 
or bottles. Sterilize in a boiler or deep 
kettle for from one-half hour to an hour. 























into Junket 


Use surplus milk for Junket. It 
is so delicious and so wholesome. 
Children love it and it is the very best 
food for them—and grown-ups too! 


Junket 


is easy to F nm a wide variety of 
tempting dis’ : 
Use ene eainins for making plain 
§Jenket milk-food, desserts, ice cream, 
and other cheese and you will 
never be without them. 
Hansen’s Dairy Preparations, for 
making and coloring but- 
ter, cheese, buttermilk, 
etc., are the world’s high- 
est standard. 
A valuable booklet, 
“The Story of Cheese,’ 
free with $1 order. Write 
for free literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
ine. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


D TSWEATOVER 
AhiTcHEnStove! 


more forfussing 
apd fuming overa bot kite 
ke s hot fire all day 3 
invention ‘with this 
muss, and kitchen moe ae 
Amazing Invention | 
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Introduce “‘Sodereze."” A new wonder. A 
“=, pure solder im paste form. Works like magic. 

wp Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 
x cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
tr roofs—everything inchiding granite ware, 
i. agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


* Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


B Everybody buys. Honsewives, me- 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists, etc. No 
— leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 
little ‘‘Sodereze,’’ light a match and 
that’s Bg Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for sample and specigl proposition to agents. 


CO., 6464 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS—Big Money 
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Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 
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Arthur L. Wilber, Jr., Union Level, Va. 


We will be pleased to send you 
our book,” The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 








Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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We'll Rebuild — 








Send your old torch-gen: 

to our nearest factory branch 

us Tebuild it baad oe ng Spe = new and — 
Siler ive —— Tomake 


change 
or eR tire 1 * 
Ra pe The. Quick tire Lame al 


4 
with the old eK le vlebting torch, the average 
is only $3.50. We also clean 
odes | ‘tree onally Jamps of other 
man r machine work and extra 
materials. This additional cost. Before re- 
building, we notify of the e cost and await 
your acceptance. nearest 331. 
Wichita  6t.Paul Toledo  ODalles osAngeles 
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Long Life for ‘Oil-Stoves 


By G. E. Hendrickson 
I OVERHEARD a junk-dealer remark 


recently that the money thrown awa 

the American people in discarding oil- 
stoves, or ranges, that were still’in service- 
able condition would go a lon way 
toward paying the aice-discueed “sol- 
diers’ bonus.” How true that may be, I 
do not know, but in several years’ experi- 
ence as general repairman for a local 
hardware store I have been able to salvage 
a number of such stoves and place them 
again in useful condition. 

Perhaps seven out of ten stoves brought 
to our store were about to be discarded on 
account of their refusal to operate with a 
full blue flame, even though they had been 
fitted out with new wicks. If the stove 
appeared to be worthy of attention, it was 
taken into the repair-shop and dismantled. 
The oil-tank and burners were removed 
and washed in vinegar and the feed-pipe 
cleaned with a length of soft wire, 
means of which a small wad of dven-tioke 
could be drawn through the feed-pipe. 
Usually this cleaning resulted in the re- 
moval of eight or ten ounces of rust and 
sediment, and it was very seldom that 
the stove, when reassembled, refused to 
work almost as good as a new one would 
have done. 

There is no necessity, however, for 
allowing a stove to be neglected to such an 
extent that dismantling is required for 
cleaning. When a burner begins to pro- 
duce a red and smoky flame, the tank 
should be removed and rinsed out with a 
solution of one part vinegar and one part 
hot water. The burners and wicks may 
also be removed with little trouble and 
cleansed in the same solution. 

If there is a small reservoir attached to 
the feed-pipe this should be emptied and 
rinsed, and the removal of the cap at the 
dead end of the pipe will allow a wire to 
be drawn through to remove all rust or 
sediment. 

I have known of instances where nothing 
more than the removal of the cap; or plug, 
at the end of the feed-pipe has effected a 
cleaning sufficient. to place the stove in 
service. This may frequently occur where 
a poor grade of kerosene has been used, 
with the result that a, quantity of water 
collects in the pipe. The water, which is 
heavier than the oil, settles in the pipe 
and eventually revents any appreciable 
amount of the BP ste reaching the wicks. 
Such trouble can usually be recognized by 
a sputtering flame that becomes smaller 

wh smaller until the cause is removed. 

There are a great many makes of oil- 
stoves on the market and if the pufchaser 
of a new stove will retain and read the 
directions which accompany the stove, he 
will find that the manufacturers, one and 
all, offer warnings against the common 
abuses that have a tendency toconsign their 
wares to the junk-pile before they have 
served their allotted term of usefulness. 

















New Bargain Book 


Showing Advance 


New York Styles 


for Fall and Winter 
ERE you will find the new 
and charming NewYork Styles 


selected by our experts from 
among the choicest offerings in the 


New York market. Wearing ap- 
parel for women, mis- 
ses, girls, men and 
boys—clothing for 
dress, work, school or 
play — every- 
thing at prices 
that reflect 
our exception- 
al buying fa- 
cilities. 

We pay Delivery 
Charges on Practi- 






cally all Wearing 
Apparel. 
k of al- 


most 800 pages 
will also save you 
money on Furni- 
ture, Draperies, 
Carpets and Piece 
Goods, Drugs, Toys, 
pees, Automobile 
ires and Acces- 
sories, Carpen- 
ters’, Machinists’, 
Painters, and 
Plumbers’ Sup- 
plies and Tools 
and on hundreds 
Low Prices of other articles. 
Women’s garments all 


of distinctive NewYork Send for your FREE copy 
Styles, splendidly tail- of this book. 
oredand! nished. Coata To our present custom- 
ranging from $5.49 te ers this book will 

00. Suits ran mailed without request 
from $10.49 to . before August 15 


Mail This or Send Postal Today 
The CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 
833 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me Free your New Fall and Winter Bargain Book 
including New York Styles. 


Late Styles— 


City and State. : ......0..cccescsercernrwcsnsceececstuenaes 
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My AD ak and BEST OUTFIT Lower Than Ever. 
Saw logs or cut down trees. demand wood. 


for 


Saw 
WITTE rig compete ready 
. H. Witte 


Write quick on this offer.—Ep 
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Y Furnac es & ‘ 


mazoo manufactur 
. ee money - sav- 


q bem Send For the 
Kalamazoo Catalog 


OW CetreviiteWsuy 
Direct to You 


BASEBALL 
OUTFIT 
















ouTDOOR [>= 
Tart ioe ad 


of eSrOnTS MAN: Ss Dons 
a 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send ond 


name 
address to Socmenaete Digest, 
348 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 
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The Fritchle 
Wind-Electric System 


generates electricity more cheaply, quietly, dependably, 
and with less attention than any other electric plant. Will 
pump water at the same time. Complete system includes 

‘oodmanse Mogul Mill fitted with On- less Bearings which 
will run for years without oiling, and Fritchle Battery 


of efficient service on many farms. MANUFACTURED 
co. AND GUARANTEED BY 


Woodmanse Manufacturing Company 
Box 10, Freeport, Illinois 


Backed by 50 years of uninterrupted business success 





BROWNS: 
LATEST 


5 CUT PRICE 








Auto &Tractor 
i Business Book | 


Hundreds of big dad now open paying big money. 
I have calls every day, for Rahe trained men in 
electrical, mechanical, Auto and Tractor Work. 
Qualify in 8 weeks. Short time offer includes rail- 
road fare, board and complete set of tools FREE. 
Offer withdrawn without notice. Write for big book 
and offer NOW, before it is too late. 

Rahe Auto & Tractor School, Dept. 2221 


4445 Grand Blvd., Chicago, or 9th & Walnut, Cincinnati 








we TS A ROD and 
= = a 26 inch | 

Fence; 26c. a 
and up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 

; FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 
a) Serre! Factory to User Direct. 
q on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
ined Write for free catalog now. 


a NTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
ma Box 127 MORTON, ILLS. 


rm Seed Wheat wi 


Selections of pure seed of Trumbull, 
“Qhio 127” and Poole varieties for 
starting high eh-grade seed crops. We 
have a limited quantit tay very fine 
seed. Booklet. Sam 


0. C. SHEPARD CO., Boa 32; Modis, Obie 


No One Wants His 
Subscription to Stop 
If yours has. expired or. is. about to. run 
~ send a ,and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
n’t put it off, 


now pays for 4 years 
you might miss the next big number. 

















, Please suggest a novel way in which to 


. saucer, and it‘is not incorrect to:do so. 


end. 
am trouble, jag toc ogee § aheuetene or 








A YoU NG man who calls on me, de- 
clares that he has a right to call on 
other girls aswell. I hate to break with him, 
but his actions make me very Unhappy. 


Evidently the young man is not ready to 
settle down to one girl and chafes under the 
old-fashioned method of ‘“‘keeping company.”’ 
You should take your cue from him and 
accept attention from other young men, and 
in time you may find out that you like each 
other best, or you may each find some one 
whom you like better. If you were buying a 
hat or coat you would scarcely buy the first 
one you tried on, so why jshould young 
people decide upon a life partner just because 
chance has thrown them in each other’s 
way? Why be controlled by the out-of-date 
notion, that because two young people have 
seen a little of each other they must never 
have a chance to know any one else? There 
are people who do not know what they want | |# 
until others want it and this young man may, { @ 
perhaps, be in that class. 


Is it too soon to ask for novel ideas for a 
Hallowe’en party? Early Bird. 

If you plan to hold a Hallowe’en party, ; a 
prepare a part of the fun thissummer. Cut “@F 
out of stout cloth the initials of whomsoever © 
you intend to invite. Paste the initials se- 
curely on the sunny side of apples which are 
still on the tree.. When the apples are ripe, 
the initials will remain in light yellow on a 
red background, The novelty of eating 
fruit marked with one’s own initials or mono- 
es will'be an unusual one for your guests. 

itches, cats and Jack-o’-lanterns can also be 
stenciled on the fruit in this way. 


announce an engagement. Peggy. J 
Entertain your friends at luncheon or at 

dinner and make the announcement by % 
means of favors like the one illustrated below. 
This fayor is in the form of an old-time quill 7 
pen. The quill is made of cardboard rolled 
and fastened in place with heart-shaped —~—@% 
stickers, while the “feather” part is made of 
two pieces of crépe paper pasted together 
with a slender wire between. A tiny envelope 
fastened to the pen by means of a strip of 
crépe paper bears on its,face the following 
couplet: 

“From Cupid’s pen you'll find inscribed 

A bit of news, so peep inside.”’ 





















* The envelope holds a card on which to 
write the names of the happy pair. 


If a tea-wagon is used in serving refresh- 
ments, do the guests seat themselves 
around it? Could refreshments be brought 
into the living-room or out on the pore 
on a tray? Bride. 


You can arrange your refreshments on & 
tea-wagon or on a large tray, placing thereon 
whatever will be needed, bringing the tea- 
wagon or tray into the living-room. 

lates for such refreshments are the size 
tween bread-and-butter plates and break- 
fast aoe they are sometimes called ‘‘tea 
plates.” epevpe are placed in a group on the 
tray and the hostess places one upon eat 
saucer as she serves the tea or coffee. Cream 
and sugar can be placed on a small tray and 
passed, or the hostess can place two lumps of 
sugar on each saucer and pass the cream 
alone. The hostess could also put the cream: 
and sugar in the coffee, but as she is obli 
to ask each person's preference in this matter 
ba conversation is interrupted. Cups 
sometimes placed on the plate, omitting the 
















































tea-wagon, even though converted. into” 
table, is used for servin bey only; guests are not 
supposed to sit aroun ; 


Aunt Harriet wishes to give’tdvice, s' 
sympathy toll Our Folks whe ase 









pootiene: 
fit the largest number 


people will 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, 
addressed envelope to unt Harriet, this 
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Elbows and Arms 
By the Beauty Editor 
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le- EVER before has it occurred to the 
Dn girl to think what kind of an elbow she 
mi, as, but the popularity of short and trans- 
ay parent sleeves is responsible for more in- 
to terest in this part of her anatomy. To be 


3 pretty, elbows should be rounded, dimpled, 
7 = soft and white, but too often the habit of 





nd @ leaning the head upon the hand and the elbow 
nd @ upon a table has caused it to roughen, redden 
ch = and harden. 
ne This can be remedied. A stiff brush should 
za be used every day, with a mild soap. This is 
ret best used at night and in connection with 
ng hot water. After using, dry quickly and rub 
ise in almond-oil or olive-oil. Put the oil in the 
r’s palm of the hand and rest the elbow in it 
ate until the oil has soaked in, then with the 
ve palm rub around and around gently for 
ver several minutes. Take five minutes for each 
ere arm. 
ant . 5 If the elbow is very rough and coarse, try 
ay, | binding on it a small wad of absorbent cotton, 
| soaked in oil. Fasten in place with a moder- 
‘a ately wide bandage, pin it firmly and leave 
on all night. 
: Often the skin on the back of the arms 
ty, becomes rough. This is very disfiguring, and 
Sut is due, as a rule, to lack of surface circulation. 
ver The daily use of a flesh-brush is one of the 
se- * quickest and most logical cures. The bristles 
are stimulate circulation and at the same time 
pe, oes an accumulation of dead skin. 
n & metimes ten days or two weeks’ use of the 
ing flesh-brush will bring the arms into a state 
20- 4 of softness and smoothness. With the present 
sts. style of dress the arms are almost as con- 
» be spicuous as the face. 
Very thin arms can be filled out by washing 
to = them in hot water and, after drying, working 
: = in olive-oil or sweet almond-oil. Dry the 
< pS flesh thoroughly then work the oil in gently 
at with a circular kneading motion. After five 
by | minutes of this work wipe off the remaining 
OW. «a oil and wash the arms in very cold water to 
uill close the pores and retain the oil that has been 
lled : absorbed. Red arms are the result of in- 
hed sufficient exercise. 
a 2 If the arms are very much disfigured by 
oe 4 hair, apply peroxide of hydrogen. The 
e" roxide should be applied daily until the 
», o airs have bleached and become D ge 
ang 4 when they can usually be rubbed off 
= peat the applications when necessary. 
d ae If there are but a few hairs on the arms, 


— & let them alone. A downy growth will be 
4 made darker and coarser through this or 
other treatment for the removal of hair. 
“Let well enough alone”’ is an old proverb 
which it is well to recall occasionally, but the 


girl whose arms are covered with a vigorous 
growth of dark coarse hair. 


Address all letters pertaining to beauty 
ae roblems and the care of the body to the 
eS 3 ealth and Beauty Editor, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Washington Square, er 9g 9c ggg Pa. 










ssh- Write briefly, with pen and ink, and en- 
close stamped and addressed envelope for 
Wae reply. 

ght 









My Lot and Yours 


Continued from page 30 


some twelve years living among the cave- 
dweller ar ants of the modern city office 

ilding. ad to work eight a a day, 
and spent a remainder of my waking hours 
in trying to keep body and clothes in condi- 








ach tion for another day. A theater, a concert, 
eam . or a restaurant dinner was as much of a 
: - red-letter. occurrence then as it is now, when 

of T live on the farm. Personally, I prefer the 






_ farm and its hard work to any office work. 
I wish that every woman who hates the 
farm might be able to work in a city a a 
while. Then if she still hated the farm, 
heaven and earth should be moved to keep 
her away from it. 
Use every efficiency device known to man- 
Kind to lighten your labor, if you want to 
and can afford it; but let me pump a tin- 
ere of. + clear and sparkling, from 
ell, while yf ae es linger on the surf of 
pening field at, coming up against 
the breakwater of the wire fence, and like 
small boy I will | say to any city worker: 
*Lots better’n your’n. 


















proverb need not be taken serious y by the 
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ey Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Mié£llions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same re- 
sults will come to you if you make this 
ten-day test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. Film absorbs 
stains, then it often forms the basis of 
thin, dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. 

Old brushing methods do not effec- 
tively combat it. So most teeth are 
discolored more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid, It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common, 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to combat film. 
Authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists, nearly all-the world 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authoritie 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the. large tubes. 


over, are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to comply with modern re- 
quirements. These two film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, 
the film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That to digest the 
starch deposits which may cling to teeth 
and form acids. 

It _multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
the acids which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the ene- 
mies of teeth as nothing else has done. 


One jeak will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Enjoy the ‘refresh- 
ing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know 
__the way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth, Cut out the coupon now. 


attacks 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
@ Dept. 198, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


; 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Sicmcitinnis’s for the 
Summer Seamstress 






















Just your name, address, and size 
you want, Pay postman on arrival 
plus postage, and remember, two // 


Talk = ny Wil “Only $1.97 2 

‘Plas Postage tops them a nly a 
Fas pale; and 2 pairs of work hose 
free! These work shoes are pippiny—made 
of best grade wax veal leather, soft, —- 
aranteed manure and acid proof. Soles of 
selected best wearing leather stock, guar- 


anteed counters, leather insole and heels, -and 
seams double sewed. And Genuine ieee last. 
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BIG TREE CATALOG 4 pad full 
G. MASON CO., 630 C 







PPBSSSore G1 YAN, 
ies pe re Y 7S) HANDSOME 42-PC. BLUE BIR 
‘ai Hoe 4 has 
y 






risk * nothing. 
information for taking orders. 
St., Cincinnati, O. 


FULE SIZE DINNER SET 
MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT, 
SELL "ONLY 10 BOXES OF. SOAP, 


each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap and 
‘| with every box, give as premiums to each 
4 ser all of the following articles; a Pound of Ba n 
be Borie im. Box Linany S code, and 
easpoons, ears and Package an 
gy this artistically decorated Dinner Set is Youss 


wens doend 





Founded 1897 






















TWO FORD CARS GIVEN *#si2%° 


October 31st, I am going to give a new Ford Seige and a 
Ford Touring Car to two people who are prompt and ener- 
getic in following fy ipoiennone. 
try or in a small town you will have an opport nity of own- 
ing-one of these splendid 
I will also give thousands of dollars in. Cash > wantin Bicy- 
ag) cles, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonographs, etc., and 
4 in case of a tie I will duplicate thé prize tied for. 


GET 1000 VOTES AND. SURPRISE SOUVENIR 
In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how many 
you can find. 
sidewise. You.will find them upside down tand every way. 
Mark each face oF ae find with a pencil and mail to me with 
}} your mame a 
the hidden faces I will enter you in this contest with 1,000 
votes to your credit and send you full particulars and sur- 
rise souvenir free. The two leaders will get these cars. 
3A vhy not you? Write today SURE. 
4 D. W. BEACH, Contest Megr., Dept. 748 . Spencer, Indiana 


If you live in the coun- 


cars by answering t ad today. 


Some are looking right at you, some turned 


address. If.you°find as many as five of 
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MIXED PAINTS 
RIHOLeALeRmiCe Stra 
boy. Laynrl ote 


a. Lew prices will surprise 
0. INGERSOLL. 251 Prrmontt, St Street. Pete 
PRICES LOWER NOW ON. 
oe we 





w bes | Attachment 
ale at ti at little te cout. ond postcard fo 


SHAWRIFG.CO. ‘Dest. 11, ey mg 




















Motorcycle Bar 
SAVE E 25% to 





Money 2 A 
On aap IE OES cnet 
RENEW AHEAD! 


Even if your subscription does not expire this 
month, this is a good time to renew ahead. 
A dollar now pays for four years ahead. Renew today. 
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HERE is a vast, difference between 

the clothes made. by a woman who 
merely sews, and those by the woman who 
thinks.. We can not all afford to pay for 
the services of an expert dressmaker and 
designer, but-we can at every opportunity 
get. an 1 prema of what ‘is good in 


esign and color, of what is suited to us 
as individuals, and of what is Appropriate 
for the oceasions for which we need 
These are the réal dress. problems, ahd i if 
we are thinking of these things while we 
make our clothes, they will not. be just 
“dresses”. but. “our  dresses’’+~and the 
drudgery of ‘stitches will be forgotten in 
the joy of creation, 
ies’ ‘dress No. 4054 is eut. in the 
simple and becoming lines which tas it 
so desirable for a dress which has te be 
laundered. The. dress can be. finished 
with plain or shaped hem and could be 
made of percale, tissue gingham, voile and 
dimity, or of pongee or the striped: wash- 


silks used for shirtings? 


Misses.and slender women will like the 
cool-looking dress’ pictured in” No. 


The dress is made of green .and” white - 


batiste, with collar, sleeve puffs.and sash 
of white organdy. Folds of green organdy 
encircle the skirt and edge the collar and 
sleeves. The pattern would. develop 
charmingly in dotted Swiss, voile, tissues 
and other sheer fabrics. 

Ladies’. middy-blouse No. 3640 slips 
over the head, and can be made with long 
or short sleeves. The plaited skirt, No. 
4046 is made of pat ratiné, while the 
blouse is. made of linene. 

The pretty overblouse pictured in No. 
4041 is made of rose and white tissue 

ingham, with collar and cuffs of white 
ha ndkerchief linen. The pattern could be 
used for voile, dimity, lawn, batiste or for 
wash silks. 

The attractive cover-all aprom shown 


in No. 3719 is miade of percale, but other | 


apron materials could be used as well. 
The envelope chemise pictured in No, 
4067 is made of white batiste, with bands 
of rose-colored voile joined to the batiste 
with fagotin: Any other lingerie ma- 
terials could ae 
There is nit Sos satisfaction in going back 


‘to school in a pretty dress of one’s own 


making; so if you are in your early “teens,” 


select a pretty chintz or gingham and send 

for pattern No. 4055. The collar, cuffs and © 
girdle can be finished with bias-folds of 7 
chambray to match, and thelittle vest can | 
be made of white ‘piqué, linen or corded — 


madras 
Smaller girls will like dress No. 3337, 


which has bloomers to match, and can be : 


made with long or short sleeves. 


Mothers will be glad to use pattern No. © 


4069, which includes comfortable bloom- 


ers, and an underwaist which can be made ~ 
in a jiffy. The waist is without seams, | 
slips on over the head and fastens at the” 
left side with a button and batat aa 


the only buttonhole required. Additio 


buttons are placed in the center front, 
center back and at the right side to sup-. 


port the drawers, bloomers, or petticoa 


Little folks will enjoy rompers made of 
attern No. 3326 and developed in cham= 


ray “ with the woven scallop tri 

ming. 

omitted. 
The easily-made suit for boys, pict 


The Farm Journal Patterns ” 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 

cee of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cen ( 
; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin tor 4 

ae iee 1922 Fall and Winter Catalog, c 

ing 500 oe gen misses’ and children 

patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 

Pattern’ Department, THE FARM ey 

West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 





he embroidered motif could be! 
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DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 
32 INCH 


SUN PROOF 
TUB PROOF 


Strong and firm for 


KIDS WASH 
CLOTHES 
New goods free 


if colors run or fade 

The genuine has “REN- 

FRE DEVONSHIRE 

CLOTH” on the selvage. 
Write for our Fall 
1922 color card. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 





Come Take a Walk 
With Nancy Jane 


oo on eee 
and ail of our! fora 
eit 








ree. 
it. 447, 25 
Ave., New York. 





We Pay Big Money 


ing orders for nteed hosiery for men, women, 
taking guaranteed hosiery fo ~~ 


. All styles, colors, 

including finest ling silk hose. 

Guaranteed To Give 

Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
take for d i 

Greene teen” feat ener 
ie. VO 

qpane ties or full time. _—— 

Tt wom 

Toran this pesventuad enn. No 

experience necessary. Get 

started at once. season 


of the year. Write for samples. © 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H- 4749 Dayton, Ohio 


- Secured. Send sketch or 
p ATENTS model of your invention for 
ie examination. Write for 
a FREE book and advice. 
% J.L. Jackson & Co., 232 Ouray Bldg., Wash., D. C. 
- @QOMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and 
“ get mad if the pa . It’s safest to pay 
_ shead, Sen: 








da ee now for four years more. 
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in No 4063, has trousers made of dark 
blue cotton cheviot, and a blouse of 
Japanese crépe in a lighter shade of blue. 
The blouse and sleeves are cut in one 
piece, and the garment slips over the head. 
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4053. Misses and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3640. Ladies’ Middy-Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, -46 inches bust measure. 

4046. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 81, 38, 35, 

87 inches waist sure, 

Misses’ Dress. 8 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

Girls’ Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6,8 years. 

. Child’s Rompers. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure, 

. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48 inches bust measure. 

. Ladies’ Envelope Chemise. 4 sizes: Small, 
34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra 
large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 

- Ladies’ Overblouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches, bust measure. 

. Girls’ Underwaist and Bloomers. 6 sizes: 2, 
4, 6,8, 10, 12 years. 


In ‘ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 











Corset Economy 
In Summer 
UY a-Gossard Corset. 


It 4s always economy to buy 
the best. Particularly is this true in 
the summer when this garment must 
withstand perspiration and retain 
its comfort and original shape under 
constant laundering. 


If you would have the utmost in 
economy, buy two Gossards at one 
time, alternating them from day to 
day. This gives each corset a 
chance to “rest” and adds surpris- 
ingly to its life and satisfactory 
service. This economy is within the 
reach of every woman because a 
Gossard may now be bought for as 
little as $2.00. 


Gossard Corsets are designed for 
every type of figure. Because there 
are many Gossard models especially 
designed to fit your very own figure, 
you will never have that tied-in, 
pinched-together /look, that “‘cor- 
seted look” that is just as fatally 
age-ing as it is dangerously uncom- 
erable. : 


If you haven’t found the corset that 
fits you, write to Miss Hill. Her 
years of experience and proven 
ability are. yours for the asking. 
She will help you select a Gossard 
that will give you a style, a comfort 
and a wearing service such as you 
never knew before. Use the coupon 
below: 


GOs SS AR D 


Front Lacing 


Use This Coupon Now! 
| MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard Co., 1 
1006a So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


| Please send me your free book, ““The Gift of Eve,” and | 
j tell me what stylé corset to buy. I am in height, | 
tweigh__pounds, waist____inches, bust inches, ! 
| hips___inches: ' 
j Name i 
| Address | 


[RD State —] 
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No blades like the genuine 
Gillette Blades 


Popular! 


The “Brownie”— 


a genuine Gillette 


Razor 
and 


The Blades — these 
genuine Gillette 


Blades 
and 


The Price — $1 for 


“Brownie” Razor 
complete with three 


blades. 


The Brownie 
Gillett 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Now at All Dealers 











T.M. REG. U.S)PAT. OFF. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Leyd 






EXAS Pete tried to sell Montana Ike a 

cayuse. Ike was willing to do business 
on a basis of $8 less than asking price, but 
Pete would knock off only 20 per cent, so 
there remained a difference of $7 between 
them, and the steed failed to change owners. 

How much did Ike offer for the animal ? 

Domestic: Economy 
: Smith, Jones and Brown 

were great friends. After 
Brown’s wife died, his 
niece kept house (for 
him. Smith was also a 
widower and. lived with 
Ahis daughter. When 
Jones got married, he 
and his wife su } 
that they all. live to- 
gether. Each one of the party (male and 
female) was to contribute $25 on the first of 
the month for household expenses, and what 
remained at the end of the month was ta be 
equally divided. The first month's ex 
were $92. When the remainder was distrib- 
uted, each person received an even, number 
of dollars, without: fractions. How mich 
money did each fteceive and why? ; 


A Charade ' 


My blooming first _comes-once a year, / 
And only once,-the-mind to cheer; 

My next. comes ‘with the rising sun, 

And lingers ‘till his course is run; 

My whole is hailed by old and young, 
With garland and with festive song. 


Everything Free 

A little girl visited the 
food show and ate seven= i 
teen different ‘kinds of 
breakfast food and gath- 
ered ten pounds of rg a 
packages. Then she 
stepped on the free weigh- 
ing machine and found att 
that her weight had in- “"~““* 
creased 10 per cent, whereas if shé had eaten 
twice as much breakfast food, the gain 
would have been 11 per cent. ; 

hat was the girl’s weight when she 
arrived at the food show?” 


Plus and Minus 


Take a small lizard, add a piece of wall fur- 
niture, subtract a spoor, add a part of-your 
shoe, eae, a marine creature, add a fruit, 








add a 
add a piece of your wardrobe, add an animal 
subtract a faucet and resulting letters wil! 
spell New Hampshire. 


A Fish Story 


My boy came home with a string of fish, 
he got the scales and weighed his catch. 
ow, the scales weighed nine pounds, 


+ and when putting the fish on the scales, we 


found that they weighed three pounds. 
Then, taking the fish off the scales and the 
scales off the fish, we found their scales 
weighed one-fifth of the weight of the fish 
without their scales. 

In view of the fact that the weight of the 
fish without their scales was equal to one- 
fourth of the combined weight of the scales, 
what would be the weight of the fisherboy 
as be held up the scales with the fish and 
their scales, if-what he held up was equal to 
just one-tenth of his own weight? 

What is the weight of the boy? 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 


Restore the consonant: Restoring the let- 
ter D makes the line a complete sentence 
as follows! DADDY DODGED DAN’S 
DOG DANDY. 


Adding up a town: NEST plus ONE minus 
STONE plus WHEEL minus HEEL plus 
ARK leaves NEWARK. 
Filling blanks: The blanks ‘are filled by 
the words,—skill, kill, ill. 


An arithmetical oddity: From those : 


parently paradoxical equations, it can 
proved that Y equals 1 and Z, 10%. 
A tragic riddle: The woman removed her 
tight shoe! 

Explain this paradox: Those men who 
pened to be members 


the Hawaiian orchestra ‘ 





"0 


hting contrivance, subtract a gem;. 
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Learn something sodlag oid gen will be 


ready for tomorrow 


How To Build the Camp-Fire 
By Charles P. Shoffner 


and we hope our boys and girls will have 
the benefit of living in ‘‘God’s Green 
Inn” for a few weeks every year. 

A very paporseet factor in camping is 
the camp-fire. Last year30 per cent of the 
forest fires in the national forests were 
caused by campers. That is the reason we 
are printing this article, so that you can be 
one-.of the ‘“‘know-hows,” and that the 
accusing finger of King Careless will not be 
pointed at you. 

Camp-stoves are reasonable in price and 
should be used wherever possible. They are 
safe, convenient, require less wood and do 
not blacken the cooking utensils. 

If no stove is at hand, and where stones 
are plentiful, build a stone fireplace as 
shown on this page. It 
is safe, easily made, and 
is recommended by the 
U. S. Forest Service. 
Always have the ground 
scraped clean from three 
to six feet around the 
fire. The raised back 
prevents the wind from 
blowing smoke and fire 
out of the hole by caus- 
ing a certain amount of 
draft. Half-inch gas- 
pipe can be used for 


TE are few joys equal to camping, 


fire-irons. If pipe can Fig. 1 


not be secured, use 

green sticks. A piece of sheet iron placed 
over these irons or sticks will prevent uten- 
sils from becoming smoked. 

For.temporary camps, dig a hole about ‘a 
foot deep and about three or four feet in 
diameter. Shovel away the side toward the 
wind. Lay green poles across the hole to 
support the pots and —_ and build the 
fire underneath. See Fig 

Never make — fire as than neces- 
sary and use the utmost care to prevent 
sparks from being carried into the forest. 

Be sure to put the fire out before you leave it. 

Always take a shovel as well as an ax 
with you. 

During wet weather look for kindling in 
burned sugar-pine, or yellow pine butts, or 








Looking down on 
fireplace view 
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ine knots. Dead branches that have not 
fal en are drier than those on the ground. 

en matches are scarce, or when the 
weather is stormy, light a candle and kindle 
your fire from that. 

Special Hints 

1.-Take good care of your matches. Never 
throw a lighted match on the ground. Pinch 
it before you throw it away. To dry matches, 
carefully blot off as much water as possible 
with a soft cloth and then pass them through 
the hair a dozen times or so. 

2. Always build the camp-fire ip the open— 
never against a tree or log or near a bush. 
Scrape everything away from it for a dis- 
tance of from three to six feet. 

3. Never -leave a camp-fire, even for a 
short time, without 
quenens it with water 

then covering it 
with earth. 

4. Never build bon- 
fires in windy weather or 
where there is the slight- 
est danger of their get- 
ting beyond control. 
Never make camp-fires 
and bonfires larger than 
you need. 

5. Burn all kitchen 
refuse. Burn everything 
—coffee, parings, bones, 
» meat, and even old ‘tin 
cans. If thrown out, these will attract flies. 
If burning is impractical, bury the refuse. 

6. If you find a forest fire, try to put it 
out. If you can’t, send word for help. 
small fire can be put out by throwing earth, 
sand or dust at the base of the flame. The 
flames may also be beaten down with sacks 
or branches, but care must be taken not to. 
scatter the fire. 

7. First-aid packets should always be in- 
cluded with the camp outfit. Take your 
camera with you and remember that p! noto- 
graphs taken in the shade of the forest require 
from five to fifteen times longer exposure 
than those taken in the open. 

Camp out, have a good time and send.us 
an account of your experiences 
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“SENSIBLE WATCHES” 


LL Ingersoll watches 

are good timekeep- 

ers. Sturdy, reasonable, re- 
liable, good looking, they 


carry a sound guarantee. 


You need not worry 
about loss, theft nor break- 
age. The cost of a new 
Ingersoll is so small, 
comparatively. Twelve 
models, including Radio- 
lites. See dealers’ displays. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO.,'Inc 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago 











FILM DEVELOPED FREE 


Twenty years of saperinen most modern equip- 
ment and pride in our work make our Kodak 
prints of unusual quality.. For each camera user 
who has not already done business with us, wé 
develop one film and make. one set of prints free 
of charge: Mail your film with your name and 
address and mention The Farm Journal. We will 
finish ron pictures and return them with a price 
list and free enlargement offer enclosed. 


ENCO PHOTO LABORATORIES 


37 West Grand St. Elizabeth, N. J. 






























Razor.”’ r St., 
wane for Free Guide Book 
ATENTS: Seid oecem 
VICTOR J. EVANS & ‘oie $5 Ninth, 
ANTED— Members. All car owners interested. 





Get associa 
RURAL AUTOMOTIVE ASSOCIATION, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Radak 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
MAKES RADIO RECEIVING 
EASY FOR ALL 


USIC, entertainment, news 

—clearand loud.at the tutn- 
ing of one little knob. Radak 
RadioSets atesosimpleachildtan 
operate them. Sold bygood elec- 
trical dealers. Radio catalog, 6c. 


CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 
America’s Oldest Exclusive Radio Set Makers 
138 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








all you need to 
know about a 


IT GUARANTEES 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
LONGEST WEAR 
LOWEST PRICE 


inside the binding of each truth overy bristle 
is set in pure plastic RUBBER vulcanized hard 
and sentenced to for life. 

No second-hand junk rubber is used — no sub- 
Stacie: <n ate taathadion aa i soft 
nothing but new, clean, pure, strong RUBBER. 

Send for ‘ 
John L. 


Brush 


Shoes and Blankets 


We have just purchased a 
large lot of brand new 


Litnout  hobnails, thres 


layer sole thickness, guar- 
anteed waterproof ‘and 








“” $2.95 


government 

to make, special at 

as now- Sondition guarantect, sins Sanbe a S248 
eee a IVS S8c 

Gent po epee 8 SS eee om 


age when 
Our free fall catalogue is ready,send for it now and save money: 


SHERMAN’. 
ANS Dept. FJ 
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“What Bird Is This?’ 7 


The winners in the contest 


HE Liberty Bell Bird Club never r had a 
contest, in which sO many excellent re- 
ports were sent in. 

Many of the books were ends of neat- 
ness.and beauty, and it was very difficult for 
the judges to decide which were the prize- 
winning ones. 

To the winners we give our congratula- 
tions, and to all, especially the numerous 
ones who received Honorable Mention, our 
sincere thanks. 

There are just two points we wish to call 
to the attention of the Contestants. First, 
many of the books were sent in without 
sufficient postage. In fact, we had to pa 
as high as 14 cents on quite a few. Second, 
some books were sent in without any names. 
Always Have mail matter weighed before 
mailing (your R. F. D. carrier will see to it), 
and alwayS sign all letters and books 

The correct answers were: 1. Crow. 2. 
Downy woodpecker. 3. English sparrow. 4. 
Slate-colored junco. 5. Chickadee. 6. 
White-breasted nuthatch. 7. Bluebird. 8. 
Red-wing blackbird. 9. Robin. 10. Flicker. 





11. Chipping sparrow. 12. Meadow lark. 13, 
Barn swallow.” 14. Yellow-bellied sapsucker. 
15. Vesper sparrow. 16. Bobolink. 17. Song 
sparrow. 18. Yellow warbler. 19. Red- 
aded woodpecker. 20. Purple grackle. 21. 
Idfinch. 22. Cedar wax-wing. 23. Cat- 
bird. 24. Baltimore oriole. 25. Black- 
throated blue warbler. 26. Scarlet tanager. 
27. Wood thrush. 28. Redstart. 29. King- 
bird. 30. Ruby-throated humming bird. 
Here are the winners: 


First Prize: Laura I. Ballard, Mass- 
achusetts. ' 

Second Prize: Sabra C. Dodge, New 
Hampshire. 


Third Prize: Robert oe Muma, » Caparia 
a Prize: Helen M. Buchan, New 

ork 

Additional Prizes: Walter W.Wuellner, Min- 
nesota; Nellie O. Moser, Iowa; Gladys Cus- 
ter, Pennsylvanias Pearl C. Haley, Maine; 
Gertrude McMullin, New York; Sena Alleen 
Wright, Texas; Mildred Anne Haynes, Min- 
nesota; Mabel Moser, Iowa; Edith Merrill, 
Maine and Grace Patterson, Arkansas. 


Honorable Mention 


Pennsylvania Dorothy May Philson 
REA A a Illinois 
Hazel H: Donahoe Lester, —, 
aoe Raleigh Joerger 
Linalys Ellsworth a ee 
Pia Mac Seer Miriam Louise Lurch 
Paul O. Emerick Gertrude Moscley 

Thomas Park 
8. Elizabeth Pusey Lois J 
William J. McAlpine Farris Bailey 
bo 5 a E. Katherine Minert 
Maurice D. Waters Indiana 
Alice B. Jones Opal McShurley 
Howard Y. Musselman frma K. Hensler 
George H. Eppley, Jr- Aaron Markham 
H. C. Stamy, Jr. Frances L. Potter 

New York Louis Volk 
Sateis‘T. Webtrone Dora E. Hershberger 
Ruth E. Jones Ohio 
Alice Pok. Jennie N. ae 
m 


Dorothy Weaver 
Margaret Windrum 
Murwin Hughes 


Lucile Irene 
Nettie L. Sanoi 
George Eshelman, Jr. 


Michigan Howard L. Cook 
Elizabeth Danderb Royal B. Cutts 
Ruth A. Baker Lawrence Lanou 


Leone Wiltse North 
Nell E. Van Haitsma 


Royal C. Thurston 
Carol Jones 


yers 
Willard Johnston Cartyle Gain irgiale ie 
Pauline Rever Kathryn Eye 
Grace Jemison 

Carl Ban 27 George Alten 
Lillian M. Baas Missouri 
wore --" Le aca Charlotte Glaves 

elen Dau! M d 
Lucie C. Helmey ss Francis git 
Olga Madsen M. Alice Engel 

Mai Connecticut 

Edna Butterfield Edith E. Blackert 
Edna York Marjorie Van Dervoort 


Philip Burnham 


arard Eames Anna Sterry 
Margaret D- Rent Montana 
. Bourne Bernice M. Turner 
Miriam A. Nealley Washi 
ington 
a mee ore Selma A. Myhr 
ort ‘ota Oregon 
Ruth Helland Lincoln Constance 
Ethel Johnson North Carolina 
Saicth, Dakota Virgie Smith 
Jeannette Pier Kentucky 
Hazel Humrr el be Pgh Jackson 
tuby O. Stone 
Alabama Virginia 


Ebur Yates 
New Ham ire 


Robert Lee 
Ruth Cox Cole 


Richard G. Kelley Florida 
nA. ea A. Wirth 
rmont Kansas 
Wilma P feat Margaret L. McCall 


4 
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Ruth Jones . Fred Cook 
a ha Eugene Dreisbach 
Emilie Skidmore Nebraska 
K. Trench pee eel ‘ 
terse: orence 
oe = L al Winifred Lucille Ruth 
ersey Wisconsin 
inade teenie John a pana 
na Voegeli 
Dorothy A. Gardner oon Benita 
Iowa Margaret Kintz 
Raymond Wright Josephine Baeschlin 
Mary Stroud Edna Jewell 
Something Wideawakes 
Can Make 


There are many tables in kitchens and dining- 
rooms that would occasionally be much more 
convenient if they could be enlarged. tem- 
porarily. The cut shows a very simple way 
of doing this. Make a “leaf’’ the exact size 
of the Side of the table to be enlarged, and 
screw to the underside two inch-by-inch 
strips of hard wood. Have the blacksmith 
make two iron sockets (see drawing) to be 
screwed to the under side of the table. The 


new “‘leaf'’ can then be added or removed in 
@ moment’s time. 





Two Big Clubs of Merit 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Portect Our Feathered Friends 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and profect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, ends welt ote the uth 
893,704 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
om pene we ages enrolled coer - button 
nty-page guide sent you a two- 
color Certificate of Mem ship i is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm. become a member. 4 
To join, cote gee | , write name 4 
-pddress, send to us, oo = > 
Saaeined. andthe te Sateen aed. folder will ia 
sent you free. Ses one SAO he 
no assessments. Widea‘ 
44,736; ae: have been Nano a 
bership rinted in “ei 
wae il coal pte pd on 10 cents. Za 
PLepGe: I desire to become -a member of : 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere; z 


a 








| with the letter **C’’— 


Beginning 
With | 
; é6é ¢C 99 
Can You 
FindinThis 
Picture? 


Here’s a picture that 
contains a number of 
objects beginning with 
the letter ‘*C.’’ Just 
take a good look at the 
picture. Thereall sorts 
of things that begin 


§ like Cat, Cage, Crutch, 
# etc. See how many you 
| canfind. Nothing is hid- 
i” den and you don’t need 
to turn the picture up- | 
side down or sidewise. 
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It really isn’t a puzzle at all, for all the objects have been made perfectly plain with no attempt to disguise or 


hide them. 
le. The person sending in the largest number of words which correctly name o' 


e — number, Second Prize, etc. Make alist of all the objects in the picture that begin w: 
in your list try 


QTwenty cash prizes will be awarded for the 20 largest lists of words submitted in answer to this 
ects shown in the picture will win First Prize. } 


th the letter “Cy” then 


for the big prizes. . You will be surprised how large a list of words you can get after a few minutes study. 


. 


This is not a subscription contest. You don’t need to send in a subscription to 
win a prize, but are bigger W: iptions are sent in, If your 


prizes here s le 
answer is awarded First ty the Judges and you have not sent in any oulecrip- 


‘ou will win $20, but if you would e to Sie Et a e oeediee ' 


win Bi Cash in 
$3.00 or $5.00 worth of subscriptions for The Gentlewoman Magazine, 








Here’s the Plan 
If your answer te the “‘C-Word”’ Puzzle is awarded First Prize by 
— the Judges and you have sent in Three Dollars worth of subscriptions 
to The Gentlewoman Magazine, you will win $500 as your Prize, in- 
stead of $20; Second Prize, 
$375; Third Prize, $200, etc. (See 
THE PRIZES second one in Prize List.) Or, if 
Winning Answers Wil} Receive Prizes ag Follows: tae Bay adv on © awarded First Prize 
20 Grand Prizeseiven pick erm. Se] - to the Geatemanan Maaeeion oon 
° bscrip- of subseri i - 
Ast Prize....$20.00 $500. Pe oli A Ka ceed 
2nd Prize... ‘15.00 750 Isn’t this a dandy offer? But 1 
8rd Prize.... 10 extra amounts be aon, on 
4th Prize... 8.00 But Five Dollare worth of eubscrip- 
tions_to your answer for the 
b Ede Peowsad. ABSOLUTELY, 
9th Prize 3.00 secon erie Se 
10th to 15th 2.00 Bled with splendid stories fechions, depart 
16th to 20th 1.00 5 Siete. articles on season- 
The Gentlewoman Mag 
615 West 43rd St. Dept. 14, New York, N.Y. 
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~sinustemibaes 


4. not use 
words. Use either the si 
singular is used the plural will not be counted, and 
vice versa. 


once, even thou; 


more 
4% ee Og ding in the largest number of 
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Observe These Simple Rules 
man, woman, boy or girl living in the U.S. 
outside of New York City, who is not 
o! ntlewoman M , ora 
em apa 7, diana submit an 
Ail answers must be mailed on or before 


$. Answers should be written on one side of the 
bered 1, 2, 
eorner. 


compound, h obsolete 
V pingslas or plural. Where the 


6. Words of the same spelling can be used 
used to designate diff objects. 
. However, 
ject may be named, and 


than one word is equally plicable to 
ot tha sperte oll coum 
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THE WORLD’S BEST ‘KNOWN TREAD 




















The average motorist today, in almost any 
country, can identify the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread at a glance. 

But not every man who recognizes this famous 
tread realizes how scientifically it is designed to 
its work. 

Examine the All-Weather Tread and you will see 
that it is made up of large blocks which overlap 
circumferentially, presenting a continuous ground 
contact, which lessens vibration and strain. 


Being sharp-edged and keen, these blocks have no 
tendency to slide over slippery surfaces;.on the 
contrary they cut deep and grip tight. 

In snow and mud, in climbing out of car tracks, 
in starting and stopping, the All-Weather Tread 
digs in and clings, giving positive traction on 
almost every surface. . 

The diamond-shaped blocks always present a 
right angle to the direction of side-slip; against 
skidding they hold firm and true. 

If you have the All-Weather Tread under you, you 
can motor in confidence, and with pronounced 
economy as well. 

It is one of the important reasons why more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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Atwater Kent 
Mfg. Co. 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 
Easily Installed Automatic and 
Improves Hand S; 


FOIRD 


Dept. J, Phila. ff 














» Hundreds of. Bargains. 
nts Prepaid. 
. THE 
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‘Finger Board 
We seek better farming that we may 
have better farmers; we aspire to greater 
material resources that we may add to 
the abundance of human resources. The 
final term in the whole country-life 


enterprise is the farmer himself. 
A. R. Mann. 








E had trouble with saplings sprouting 4 


and coming up again when we cut 
them in the wistes, bat when we began to 
cut them in late summer time, we had no 
more difficulty. Of late years we have cut 
our brush in August and the first of Septem- 
ber, when the days were long and warm. 
Try this on that Experimental Farm. V. 


Turn the machine blower on, and leave 
it on for at least two minutes before any 
one is permitted to enter a partly-filled 
silo. -Unless this rule is followed, the 
result is likely to be dead men. Two 
Illinois men were killed and another made 
deathly sick from entering a half-filled silo 
in which gases had accumulated overnight. 
Do not wedge silo doors into place until 
needed to keep silage in. They shut put 
fresh air. 


Read These Two Letters 


Paterson, N. J., 
May 1, 1922 

I saw in your March Farm Journal to 
treat potatoes in a solution of formalin 
hated 118° F. for two minutes. I did 
it, and same is tommy-rot as the seed all 
rotted. I thought at the time that the 
amount of héat was *enough to cook 
potatoes. You should not publish such 
things that won’t work out. W.S. Hill. 


Paterson, N. J., 
May 8, 1922 
I may yet be mistaken about that potato- 
seed that was treated by formalin solution, 
When I looked at seed, the outside was all 
decayed and I thought it was rot, but 
today on looking at some pieces I notice 
they have begun to sprout, W.S. Hill. 








Concrete ‘‘Wheel Tracks’”’ 


Concrete “wheel tracks,” leading in from 
the highway, serve a double og se at 
Charlfred farm, Cook county, Ill. The pro- 
prietof has built a modest.little concrete 


who come to the office use the strips of 
concrete as sidewalks. The soil is coarse 
gravel mixed with clay, in which it would 
be hard to maintain a good road. The 
concrete strips are less expensive than a 
full width concrete driveway and serve 
just as well, 0. C., Illinois. 
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National Service 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of re- 

search investigators and practical 
workers and advisers, are at the | 
command of each and every one f 
of Our Folks. Practical questions 
R referring to any branch or phase | 
of farm work, farm life, farm 
: home, farm activities or general 

farm conditions (including legal, 
3 veterinary and medical matters) 
are answered in The Farm gour- 
nal, if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in 





personal letters, provided the in- 
quiry is accompanied by a two- 
cent stamp. 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Millet and Corn for Silage 


LEASE let me know if it is O. K. to 

cut green millet and mix with corn for 
silage, or if it is all right to cut the millet 
alone? Mrs. E. J. Wismar. 

Millet alone will not make very good 
silage, because it is not heavy enough to 
press down; but alternate loads of corn and 
millet will make very good silage. 


Trees Near Ocean’s Edge 


I have a summer cottage on Long Island, 
fifty feet from the ocean’s edge. Can I plant 
fruit trees and strawberries so close to the 
water, and will they bear fruit? S. A. R. 
It is not likely that any tree fruit, except 
the wild Beach plum of Long Island, would 
thrive so near the ocean. It might be pos- 
sible to grow. strawberries or brambles if 
lenty of manure were worked into the 
ach sand, but the cost would likely be 
greater than the pleasure or profit. 


Go Slow on Strawberry Clover 


@ have been told by my neighbors that 


strawberry clover is a good crop to sow. 
Have you any information on this crop? 
R. L., Texas. 
The Department of Agriculture says 
strawberry. clover needs further testing 
before it can be classed as a dependable crop. 
So far, this is used as a farm crop only in 
New Zealand and Australia. The Depart- 
ment tried this crop for several years at 
Washington, D. C., and says that it is 
crowded out by summer: weeds. It has 
never winter killed there. Trials in Texas 
show that the plants are crowded out by 
native grasses. The crop is a perennial 


Spoiled Silage 

I have a wood-stave silo and the silage 
se all around the bottom of the staves. 

he silo sets on a cement foundation. 
The silage keeps in the basement, but 
spoils up as far as two feet all around the 
edge of the staves. I have used roofing 
paper all around the edge but it does no 
good. The staves are drawn up good and 
tight and set flat on the foundation. W. A. 

You can seal the bottom of the staves to 
the foundation by running in a collar of con- 
crete on the inside, on top of the old founda- 


tion. Then draw the lower hoop up tight. 
Small air leaks can be stopped with linseed- 


oilmeal. 
Capacity of Motor 


I have a one-half horse-power motor and 
the dealer here said it would pull equal 


| toa one and one-half horse-power gasoline 


engine. Will you please tell me if this is 


» so? What load will a motor pull in com- 
_ parison with a gasoline engine W. R. 


An electric motor rated at one-half H. P. 


| will do work to the equivalent of one-half 


. P. continuously without harm to 


4 ‘motor. A heavier load causes a drag upon 
_ it and will in time cause it to heat and burn 
| out some of the windings. A motor will 
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Tue Hood Service Man guides 
you to the authorized Hood Dealer. 


He marks the doorway of a fair 
minded dealer interested in giving 
you the maximum return for your 
money —.one who works on a fair 
margin and establishes fair prices 
to all. 


You don’t need to bargain for a 
discount when he quotes vou a 
price—he will quote you his best 
price at the outset. 


Try his service and a Hood 
Tire—we know that we can safely 
recommend both 


At the Sign of 
The HOOD Service Man 
in your Neighborhood 
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EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 


Harmless to Stock: 





Flies are one of the most dangerous and anndying 
things with which the farmér 4 to contend. 
Now, through the discovery of E, Alexander, 
widely known scientist, you can ‘i your: house 
and barns and lives of these ts almost 
instantly, and with no ‘trouble .at This ‘dis- 


covery is in the form of an organic chetnical oil 
that is fatal to flies, and similar 
chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. 


pests, such as 





This new discovery, which ia called Alexander’ 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poisén. Though it kills flies like 
magic, farm animals aid human bei are not 
affected by it at all. Im addition to killing these 
insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 
not come near stock or buildings where. Rid-O-Fly 
has been used. Rid-O-Ely is particularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that 
flies do untold harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and live stock of these 

ts that he offers to send a $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00 00 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing 
Two big nee City banks guarantee the reliabil 
ity of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name jak ad- 
dress to the Alexander Laboratories, 1512 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., and fhis introductory 
offer will be mailed at once. 

ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 

1512 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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start a load, such as a cream separator, with- 
out harm to the motor, because just as soon 
as it is up to speed the load falls off con- 
siderably, In using a gas-6ngine you will 


find that it is rated. very near to its capacity, 


while electric motors, built by the large 
reliable companies; are guaranteed against 
100 per cent overload. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A..S. Alexander 


Cow with Contagious Abortion 


I am just starting my son on a farm that 
lL own; » While buying him some cows at 

quité a Iong price, I much fear that in one 
0 achat we have piirehaged a case of 
abortion. Is it contagious? What can 


be done for it, if anything? F. H. Meeker. | 


The-disease is infectious and there is no 
certain remedy. 


At once isolate the affected | 
) céw and fit het for the butcher, or sell her: 


to the butcher now, if in good flesh. Then} 


cleanse, 
Before breeding any cow or heifer that has 
been exposed. to»the.disedsed one, flush out 
the vagina daily for two or three weeks with 
bloodwarm quarter-per-cent Lugol’s solu- 
tion: ° Also-use that*solution to syringe out 
the sheath of the bull before and after each 
service... Apply. to. your-State Agricultural 


disinfect and-whitewash the stable. |! 


v 


Experiment Station, State College, Pa., for 


a bulletin on abortion. 

Mule with Paralysis of Hind Legs 
Please give’ method of treatment for 
seven-year-old ‘mare niule with followin 
symptoms:. Weaves sidewise, back Men 
forth, while urinating, which she does 
about every two hours. 
rather a swinging gait, and-is not able to 
get her feet off the ground to kick (for 
which I am rather thankful). She pulls 
well, eats heartily and seems in no pain 
except possibly w hile urinating. One man 
tells:me she was mired while logging and 
injured pulling. Another tale is that she 
took the shipping fever after coming from 
the North. lF. 


We suspect that partial paralysis, due to 
injury, is the cause of all of the symptoms 


She walks with” 


described, and if so, chances of recovery are} 


rather poor. Try the effects of the following |- 
. treatment: 


Night and morning, for five 


consecutive days a week for two weeks, dis-' 


solve one dfam of iodide of potash in the 
drinking water. Twice daily, for two weeks, 
mix in the dampened feed of oats and wheat 
bran, one dram of dried sulphate of iron and 
half a dram of powdered nux vomica. 


Impaction 


I have a cow that has refused to eat and 


is very much swollen. I imagine she is 
bound up. I have given «her several 
remedies which loosen her for’ a while, 
but they do not help very long. Please 
publish the causeand aremedy. E. M. 

If you mean by swelling that the paunch 
is' distended with feed, an operation may 
have to be performed by a skilled surgeon. 
It consists in opening the paunch high up 
in the left flank and removing part of the 
feed. Instead of giving large doses of 

hysie in such cases, the modern treatment 
is to give fifteen grains each of barium 
chloride and tartar emetic in water every 
six to nine hours until the condition is 
sufficiently ‘relieved. The céw should be 
allowed copious drinks of warm flaxseed 
tea; and if weak, alcoholic stimulants and 
fluid extract of nux vomica may be added 
under diréction’ of the veterinarian, 


Heal th Questions 


Answered by F:W. St. John, M. D. 
D. B., Conn.: There is no special cure for 





dark circles and puffiness around the eyes. 
Keep bowels and kidneys-in»good working | 
order and massage under the eyes with cocoa- , 


butter. 


Mliniais Reader: A discharge from the | 


navel: should be attended to bya local |}: 


physician. Enlargement of the glands of the 
neck at certain periods may not be serious. 


B. F. L., ‘Okla.: Sciatic rheumatism, or 
more properly neuritis, is a very peculiar 



















“| Would. Not Part 
With ItFor $10,000” . 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner seuttty over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life jirst. 


The Natural - 
‘Body Brace q 








Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGA AILMENTS _ of; 
WOMEN and M 





‘De- 
velops.an erect, and graceful 
figure. Meine restful relief, 
comfort, energy ‘and pep, 
ability to do things, health 
and strength. Does. away with 
the strain and pain of standing and walking; 
places and supports misplaced internal orga 2 


strengthens the back; corrects stooping sh s 
develops lungs, chest. and bust; relieves hori: 
curvatures, neryousness, ruptures, cons tion, 
iter effects of Flu. Comfortable se easy to Wear. 
Costs You Nothi to Try Tt ~ 
Write today for illustrated book, free, with full im- 
formation and measurement blank. | Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Ce. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


MINERAL. 
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THE BICKMORE CO. 
Old Town, Maine 
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-GALL SALVE _ 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
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will clean them off permeate eee and 

you work the horse same time. : 
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W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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trouble in that it seems to come and go 
without much respect to treatment. How- 
ever, as your teeth and tonsils have been 
examined [ would suggest rest. The applica- 
tion of a high degree of dry heat and ten- 
grain doses of iodide of potassium (well 
diluted) taken before méals often give relief. 


oe. W. C. P., Pa.: Cramps in the feet 

be due to various causes such as fallen 

pos es, overwork, or constitutional disease. 

Rubbing with the old-fashioned ‘white 
liniment”’ before retiring may give relief. 


Mrs. M. L.: I do not know of any home 
treatment for , Eustachian tube trouble. 
Mild alkaline antiseptic gargles and. nasal 
sprays are of some benefit, but skilled local 
treatment is needed in order to obtain any 
measure of relief. 


Miss C. B., Ind.: Enlargement of the 
spleen is often the result of some other 
disease. If a disease of itself, you should 
have attention at once. If resulting from 
malaria or typhoid fever, the trouble will 
probably disappear. 


J. M. W., Mo.: Seat-worms are usually 
treated by injections into the lower bowel of 
a strong solution of common salt or an in- 
fusion of quassia chips. It is a good plan to 
take, occasionally, a dose of some good worm 
medicine, followed by a dose of castor-oil. 


G. B., Pa.: Chronic dyspepsia without 
other symptoms means little to a physician, 
so no general remedy can be recommended. 
It would be safe to try a tablet containing 
pepsin, bismuth and nux vomica. These 
can be obtained of any good druggist. 


Miss F. S., Kans.: High altitudes do not 
necessarily help in cases of high blood pres- 
sure. Eating much meat is probably in- 
jurious. As a substitute milk would be best 
A reasonable quantity of vegetables should 
also be taken. Your underweight may be 
overcome by taking plenty of milk. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Support of Invalid Daughter 


Is a father liable for the support of an 
invalid daughter over twenty-one years of 
age where she is destitute and unable to 
work? A Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 

By statute in Pennsylvania, a-father is re- 
quired to support his destitute children who 
are unable to work, even though such chil- 
dren are of age, provided the father has 
sufficient means to provide such support. 
For failure to comply with the law, the 
father is subject to a penalty of $20 per 
month to be levied by the court and collected 
for the child. 


Descent 


Upon the death'of a man without a will 
leaving no widow or children, but sur- 
vived by two sisters, one brother, and 
nieces and nephews who are the children 
of two deceased brothers, how should his 
property be divided? 
ennsylvania: Subscriber. 

The property of the deceased will be 
divided into five parts, one part going to 
each of the surviving sisters and one to the 
surviving brother, and the children of each 
of the deceased brothers will divide between 
them the share which would have gone to 
their father, if he had survived. 


Liability for Payment of Road Tazes 


Can a farmer be compelled to pay road 
taxes where the public Gea leading to his 
farm is ireanine on account of mud a 
large part of the year, and the township 
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“Coons wi a Bill, oysters are bad in 
summer—they might bite.” “There’s 
not much danger, I. guess. They 
_ haven’t any teeth” 
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.... Farmelectric 


Sales Territory 
Open. Write 
for Information 


Light & Power 


The FORD PARTS Plant 


There is a new booklet that will give you more real 
practical help than anne you’ve eyer read before on 
the subject of Farm Li 
Over.” ‘This booklet gives you specifications and full 
information on the “Ford Parts” 
that is revolutionizing light and power for the farm. 
You can’t afford to. put your-money into any plant 
before you’ve seen this booklet. 
FARMELECTRIC ie ler CORP., Dept. J-8, Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. 


ighting. We call it ‘Talking It 


Plant — Farmelectric, 


Send today — now. 


Machine Co. , famous for fine machinery since before the Gvil War 











Men With Autos 


Wanted 


to introduce and 
take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. P lates Cane 
not sulphate or 
buckle. No expert 
attention required. 
One-half cup water every 3 months. 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all-other battery purposes. 


Guaranteed 2 Years 

The biggest money maker and greatest. 
business builder ever known. Write 
today for our exclusive proposition 
and low wholesale prices. 


* HARSHA BATTERY CO. 
21 East Van Buren St. 
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CHICAGO 

















IGNITION for FORDS 
$10,°° 


equal any on high priced cars. 
The 
Algonquin 
Tgnitor 
None Better 
Gives More Power 


—More Mileage 
—Better Acceleration 
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SETS ceili calidon eae bon trou — 
Frankila #. Hough, S18 Washington Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, B.C. 











AVE time and money on every trip 
to town, railroad station, creamery 
or neighboring farm—save most of 


the wear and upkeep 
automobile—ride a Harley - Davidson 
Motorcycle on business errands. 

Useful every day of the year—easy to 
handle — master of roads that would 
stall an automobile. Pleuty of room in 
sidecar for luggage. And two cents a 
mile (gas, oil, tires and all) is all it costs 
to run! 

Write for new literature showing re- 
duced prices and the improvements 
on 1923 models Or ask your local deal- 
er for free demonstration. 


Ha rley-Davidson 


expense on your 











HARLEY-DAVIDSON 1 MOTOR CO. 





ilwaukee, Wisconsin 








2 LIQUID 
REPAIRS LEAKS 


IN AUTO RADIATORS 
CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER-JACKETS 
The U. S. Government, General Electric Co., Standard Oil Ca, 
American Telegraph Co., etc., have used it for years 
Over 3 Million Cans Sold Every Year 
Price $1.50 - Ford Size 75¢ 
At Service Stations, Garages, Repair Shops and Hardware Stores 
Circular or Technical Advice on Request 
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Columbus M-2, Columbus, O. 
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F.0.B. FACTORY 


144 HORSE POWER ‘tur: 
The remarkable welcome given this “Z” Engine by 
dealers and engine buyers proves beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that people have been waiting for a thor- 
oughly dependable engine at a comparatively low price. 
This “Z” Engine delivers more than rated horse power; 
has simple high-tension ignition; Paine, 
control lever gives six speed 
changes, and is built to give years 
of satisfactory service. Over 
325,000 “Z” engines in use tell 
its high quality, See your dealer 


or write Us. 
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does nothing to repair the road or keep it 
in condition? A. B., Pennsylvania. 

Yes. The taxes can be collected, by sale 
of the land, if necessary. The’ public 
authorities must necessarily have a large 
amount of discretion in the expenditure of 
money for the repair of roads; but in clear 
and extreme cases of neglect of duty they are 
subject to indictment. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 
Radio Symbols 


I do not understand some of the hook-up 
diagrams. Please explain them. 
Frank Hodges. 
The usual symbols used in receiving sets 
are given below. There are some others 
which are used thiefly in sending apparatus. 





KEY TO SYMBOLS OF APPARATUS 


ANTENNA... .. ea OCTECTOR...._. 2. -f-— 
BATTERY. --. = —4/§/B/BF- | GROUND---.----. ¥y 
CONDENSER - - - - -= 4 IMDUCTANCE ~ _ _ soem 
VAMGBRGeNseR - 2 —t- oan fy set cc 
CONN TRESS ---> fe. RESISTANCE AWWApAAme 


nyhete t VARIABLE 
0 CONNECTION RESISTANCE ———VVWYV— 
ous. - ---98 TEE OHO 6d 
COVPLED C * RECEIVER” ee 


VARIABLE GQUPLING - =H ELECTRON TUBE... 1) 


Distance 


What is the pretest distance a person 
a crystal detector set? 

Does the distance depend on the size of 

the tuning coil? O. D. 

It is impossible to give an exact answer 
to your first question; there are many cases 
on record where sending stations have been 
picked up with crystal sets over hundreds of 
miles, but these are ‘‘freak’’ performances. 
Ordinarily, 12 to 15 miles is the average limit 
of an average set properly built and ad- 
justed. (2) No. 





Tuning and Vario-Couplers 


Could a tap tuning coil and‘a single 
slide coil both be used in a crystal detector 
set? (2) How many turns and what size 
wire should be used on the rotor of a 
vario-coupler? (3) Are the rotor and 
stator of, the vario-coupler connected in 
any way? G. W, 

Yes, by putting them in series, but this 
may increase the wave-length too much for 
ordinary receiving. (2) Any convenient 
size and number of turns; try 65 turns of 
No. 22 double cotton covered (3) Yes, the 
winding is continuous, inning on t 
rotor where it leaves off on +: e stator. 











‘Has your teacher any bright pupils?” . 


“Yes sir, two—in her eyes” 
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county pig club of any one breed in the 

United States. 150 Hampshire gilt pigs 
were distributed on June 8, to 150 wide- 
awake boys and girls. 


EE county, Iowa, has this year the largest 


Add this to your prayers: ‘‘O Lord, give 
me a sense of humor and the power to 
laugh.”’ 


Jim, our country cousin, says that hens 
set and lay and folks sit and lie. Great 
language, ours! 


Washington’s letters are valuable. One 
written during Washington’s second term 
was sold recently for $806. 


Yes, Therese, this is a damp world. 
Nearly three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe is covered with water. 


Keep your eyes open. The common 
garden toad, after he has swallowed some 
food, will rub and pat his stomach. 


We’re for the birds twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week and 365 days a year, 
plus one extra day every leap year. All 
this is prelimin to the statement that a 
woodpecker uses his head to do things. Be 
a woodpecker. 


Fine coffee is grown on Celebes Island, 
one of the Dutch East Indies, yet it is said 
that while the natives will serve you a 
delicious cooked meal, the coffee will not be 
palatable. Seldom is good coffee prepared 
where it grows. 


From far off Sudan comes one of our 
most useful commodities. The adhesive gum 
that sticks our stamps to our letters and 
which is used for so many other purposes, 
can be traced from our desk straight back 
to the banks of the crocodile infested Nile, 
with its overhanging palm trees and its 
myriad hordes of chattering monkeys. Big 


tawny camels and brown-gray donkeys 
heavy laden with gum from Kordofan, make 
their way to Durim, above Khartum, where 
it is unloaded by half-naked natives. The 

recious cargo is then placed upon various 

inds of crafts for shipment to Omdurman, 
From this city it is sped by rail to uses 
which the natives never heard of. 


Some Cabbage! 






The large cabbage on the wheelbarrow is 
one of several weighing between fifty and 
seventy-five pounds each. It was grown by 
a doctor in Atascadero, Calif., in 1921. The 
doctor raised seven tons of cabbage on one- 
fourth acre of land. 


Bobbed hair isn’t new. The men of the 
Fiji Islands have worn bobbed hair for 
centuries. It is not only bobbed, but it is 
carefully trained to stand on end on the top 
of their heads, to a height of six inches. 
Somehow or other we are just old-fashioned 
enough to prefer long hair on our girls. Do 
you 








Many, many years ago, when the Pawnees 
first began to gather in what is now Okla- 
homa, coming from their former hunting 
grounds in Nebraska, this house was con- 
structed by the nimble hands of the Pawnees. 
The Pawnees, a far-seeing. race, soon 
elected to serve with the palefaces, against 
the enemies of both. They were a shining 
example of what is known as the noble 
red men, for they were the least treacherous 
and the bravest of all tribes—bar none. — 
Here, in the midst of the trackless prairics, 
was built this wonderful structure. It was 
constructed for the use of the Pawnee 
braves, as a council chamber, or medicine 
house, and to hold their trophies of the 
hunt and of war. . s 
This medicine house of the Pawnees is a 


’ huge chamber, constructed of mud, baked 
» by the sun into the hardness of sandstone. 


he entrance is made of large posts of ever- 


4 lasting wood, stones, boughs and dried mud. 


There is no metal of any deseription in its 
make-up. The roof, now overgrown with 


The Pawnee Indian Mud Lodge 





of bison and other animals. The structure, 
ay, is as sound and weather-proof as it 
was nearly a half-century ago. 

It was here that all the important decisions 
of this brave and war-like tribe were made. 
It was here that the grim old warriors de- 
cided to cast their destiny with the “Great 
White Father,” and so formed the lastin 
friendship with the whites that has aood 
the test of time. 

Now, after the lapse of many years, this 
old council chamber stands as a silent monu- 
ment'to the unbroken word of the Pawnees. 
It is filled with relics of the old days, such 
as bows and arrows, flint-locks, spears, 
beaded moccasins. and feathered head- 
‘dresses, Indian blankets, tomahawks, strings 
of “wampum,” hundreds of scalps, neck- 
laces of bear claws, and bear, buffalo and 
panther robes, besides various other trophies 
too numerous to mention. In fact, if the 
contents of the medicine house were sold at 
auction, they would bring a fabulous price. 

This landmark stands within a few miles 


of Pawnee, Okla. G. A. Tibbans. 
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‘Big Free 
catalog 









\ Send for Catal 


It sh a 
shows over 
bargains in repair parts, tops, Fidelity Bodies 


radiators and general accessories $2985 and up 
for Fords and other cars, all for Fords 
guaranteed standard quality. and Chevrolet “490” 


NEMCO BARGAIN SUPPLY HOUSE 
1013 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Il. 














Heavi-Duti Sawing Outfits 
Turn your Waste Wood into 







With the high price of coal a wood sawing outfit is more 
desirable than ever. It can also be used cutting en- 
silage, threshing, and taken into the barn or other place 
for statio work, We make all sizes from 14 H.P. =. 
y years’ experience manufacturing and selling th 
class of outfit is your guarantee of satisfaction. Better out- 
fits at lower pricesthan ever before. Ask for Catalog ‘‘22.” 
**DO-IT-ALL’’ TRACTORS CORP., 22 Park Pisce, New York City 
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ann be repinned Sat _# tow Sots, And you 
can quickly —_ the ery P pee 
~Permits use standard or 
bright and dim lights, instead of Rich-prieed 
double-filament type. estes & 
Easy to install. Rent postes ‘or $1.50 i 
not at your dealer’s. a a if not 
satisfactory. Write for 
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SAVE 25°1r050° ON EVERY 
DOLLAR YOU SPEND ON GAS 
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os ARDOON FOUNDRY & METALS COOP: uy, 


Are A CHANCE AND MISS THE NEXT 
ISSUE of Farm Journal, It may be the one 
A ae pew pegs Tee Poor mare 7 sub- 
vi ever for the money. 





























What if y i had. ‘to do it 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


ciairaell ? 


You go out, look over your herd of beef 
cattle, decide to sell some of them, call 
up the station agent, get a car, drive 
your live stock down to the railroad, 
notify your commission man that it’s 
coming. , 


Within two weeks, dozens of men, 
women, and children, hundreds of miles 
away, perhaps, will be sitting down to 
the steaks, roasts, and joints from 
animals that are before you. 


And you get your money for them long 
before the people get their meat. 


What if you had to get that meat to 
them yourself before you could get 
your money for it! Had to take one of 
your fine steers, dress it, divide it into 
its various cuts; carry these cuts sev- 
eral hundred miles, perhaps, through 
all kinds of weather; find people that 
wanted each particular cut, and hand 
it to them. 


You might be able to dispose of the 
hide and fats, but what of the hun- 
dreds of other by-products? 


When you go out and look at your herd 


today or tomorrow, think of all that 
has to happen before that herd can be 
turned into beef and by- products —the 


* form which makes it finally’ worth 


something to you—and carried to 
where it is needed. 

Think of all the men required to pre- 
pare it for those who want it, and to 
get it to them. 

Think of the sanitary, swift methods 


that carry the animal through the 
dressing department and into the cool- 


_ ing room of the packing plants; of the 


modern marvel of refrigeration that 
keeps the meat at even temperature 
through time and distance until it 
finally reaches the retailer; of the 
country-wide, world-wide distribution 
of an organization like Swift & 
Company. 


Swift & Company feels a great re- 
sponsibility and a satisfaction in the 
service it performs. Its recompense 
for this service—an- average profit 
from all sources of a fraction of a cent 
a pound—is made possible because of 
the large quantity handled. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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BIROBABLY you 
fal know at least one 
car-owner who is 
4 always on the 
lnalvanas for the cheapest 
tires he can find. 


He likes to get them by 
mail or at a sale or at some 
place where they have big 
red bargain signs over the 
door. 


It would be fine if he 
could get “the edge” in 
every tire trade. 


But the dealer can’t afford 


to let him have it. 
ee 
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Even if a man saw any slight 
percentage in tire shopping at 
all—it disappeared when the 
“Usco” brought the price 
down. 


A standard product—and 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 


iran 








United States @ Rubber Company (ies 


How did your neighbor's 
last bargain tire turn out 


the dealer sells it with pride. 
A good tire. The dealer has 


no desire to trade you into a 
larger profit for himself. 


An out-in-the-open tire. The 
dealer sells you confidence, not 
price. He wants you satisfied 
with performance and value. 
The only way he knows to 
get your business is to de- 


No 


serve it. 
This is the “ Usco” 
idea. 
or ee ax 


Compared with 
the ten-minute 
thrill of the bar- 
gain appeal, the 
“Usco” is just 
plain com- 
mon-sense. 
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Combination Roaster Set 


Adapted to the Following Uses 
Self Bastin$g Roaster 

Milk or Pudding Pan 
Steamer Combination 
Double Boiler f 
E99 Poacher Combination 
Steamed Pudding Moulds ‘ 
Muffin Pan 

Bean Baker : 
Sherbet,Custard or rn ke Caps 


Jelly Moulds ar I~ 
Handled Bake Pan or Serving wa 





Dish, 


sf 


ai 


6 Quart Combination Cooker 
Lleven Uses Fully Described Below 


— 








ThisaA mi nm Setis only 
© y nsational 


Si Bargains 
i ha Tr sands. All my 
prices are Dowr Away 
Do ! My Big Ff Cata- 
fog is j amrme~e 4with these 
Big Bargains. Write for it 
Today without fail 

: = 
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THE MANUFACTURER HAS CUT HIS PRICE—! PASS THE BENEFIT ON TO You! 


Easy Monthly Payments 


Here is one of the finest offers I have ever been able to make. 
Here is your chance to try for a whole month, right in your own 
kitchen, a Handsome, Useful, and High-Grade Panelled Alumi- 
num Set at my invitation and at my risk. Send the coupon and 
first payment today. The complete set will be sent you immedi- 
ately. Begin at once to use it as your own. Learn the big differ- 
ence between percolator coffee and coffee-pot coffee ; enjoy the 
richer aroma, the finer flavor and the clearer color. Know the 
many uses of the Big Combination Roaster (see picture above). 
See for yourself how it saves fuel, time and labor. Experience, 
by daily use, the pleasure in handling and the profit in using all 
the pieces. Enjoy the bright, clean, spic-and-span appearance 
the 50 pieces give your kitchen. 

This Colonial Panelled Aluminum Set must be its own sales- 
man, as You Don’t Buy From Pictures When You Deal With 
Spear. You must be entirely satisfied with its High Quality, its 
Low Price, and its Easy Terms. You must be delighted with its 
Shining Beauty and its High Efficiency. If your satisfaction is 
not thorough oom every viewpoint, no matter how much you 
have used the set during the 30 days, you can return it. Your 
first payment and all transportation costs will be refunded. The 
trial will not cost you a penny. important! Every picce in this 
setis genuine high-grade, pure aluminum, mirror-like in finish, 
with a polish that cannot wear away, seamless, sanitary, and 
easy to clean. Will not flake, crack, chip, peel or corrode. 
EACH AND EVERY PIECE IS GUARANTEED TO WEAR FOR 
20 YEARS. Heats rapidly and evenly, and so saves fuel. 
Heavier and better than ordinary grades. These pieces are 
made of extra-heavy,extra hard high-grade Aluminum, and will 
give years of Hard, Honest, Faithful Service. Allthe articles are 
of alarge serviceable size. Every article is of the kind that you 
will need and use often. This set must not be confused with 
ordinary sets that include many useless thin picces. You must 
judge this set by its big value, rather than its little price. And 
. this you can do during your 30 Days’ Free Trial. Pricelast 
year $23.75, which we have slashed to rock bottom. 
Order No. PA2660. Terms: $1 with order, $1 monthly. 

Total price, $11.96. Will be shipped by express unless 

otherwise requested. o 
Now is the time to Buy for Bargains provided Bic 
1 with 8 g 

vy ab ml 

FREE 
Sarriages, Gi. . Ranges, Lamps, 
erators. Geohing Sets: Aluminum Wars, Retrag 
s, Sliverwares af 


w t me prove it. Send for 

e 
Sets, Aluminum Refrig- Boc > k 
Clocks, Cameras, Victrolas, etc. 


y Big Free Slashed Price Bargain Book Today. 
NATHANIEL SPEAR, President. 


t shows 30 to 40% reductions on Furniture, Bed- 
> SPEAR & CO.<€ ritdargi. rs. 


inalsunh Lecsturtdinn Ponloces Blokan by 
Home Furnishers for the People of America 





capacity—diameter 10; 
inches—6 inches high. 
Inside milk pan 2% 
inches high, 8\ inches 
in diameter. 

Six qt. tes kettle with 
double boiler inset (two 
qts.)and cover;3pieces. 
Six qt. combination 
cooker. 11 uses. Pud- 
ding pan, strainer or 
colander, kettle cover, 
casserole, or bake dish, 
convex kettle, preserv- 
ing kettle, self-basting 
roaster, combination 
cooker, corn popper or 
corn flake toastercereal 
cooker or double boiler, 
steamer set (4 pieces). 
One qt.lipped sauce pan 
Twoat.lipped sauce pan 


MONTHLY 1 Fry pan 


The Longest Time to Pay 
I The Lowest Prices 
Give | 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL on 


Everything for the Home 


“I Will Trust 
You Gladly” 


of Pittsburgh 


COMBINATION 

TEAR. KETTLE 

AND DOUBLE 
BOILER 





Use_as Your Own 30 Days Free! 


Price Last Year $23.75 Now $11.95 Every Piece Guaranteed 
To Wear 20 Years 


ONLY 9-Piece roaster of large 


50 Useful Pieces 
High Grade Aluminum 


2 Pie plates—Diam.10 fn. 

2 Jolly or layer cake pans 
with loose bottoms (4 
pieces) diam. 10 in. 

1 Percolator with inset, 
capacity 7 cups (2 pes.) 

2 Bread pans, 9% x6 in. 

1 Pancake turnor, 1 ladie 

1 Coffee or tea strainer 

1 Combinationbiscuitand 
doughnut cutter(2 pes.) 

1 Measuring cup 

1 Combination funnel (6 
pes.) 6 separate uses 

3 Measuring spoons 

1 Lemon juice extractor 

1 Sugar shaker 

2 Salt & pepper shakers 

1 Tea ball 

1 Toothpick holder 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


days’ trial I decide to 
PA2ss50. Total 
Send me your 


ig Free Catalog also. 


Send me at once the 50-piece Panelled aluminum set as described above. 
Enclosed is $1.00 first peewee. It is understood that if at the end of 30 
eep it, I will send you $1.00 monthly. Order No. 

price. $11.95. Title remains with you until paid in full. 


Ba wey SOeNre ie ue vuedee one abe ties 00060040 Occupation...++« 
R. F. D., Box No. or Street & No...... cesbansbiaveaee on eeveapnnes 
PU ae he oi a seeks aces een’ State... cscccccee soee 
lf your shipping point is different from your post office fillin tine below 
ee NII IND. oo cn vba cbecudcess seebadarceseediae eee 
FREE f you want the Free Catalog Only. Send No Money, putan X here ] 
CATALOG { and write your name and address plainly on the above lines. | 





















